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We make this astounding offer of the Clerical Library for $6.00 (which is 
ublications to the ministers, 


for the purpose of introducing our helpful 


One of the most helpful, suggestive, 3 
It has proven to be a fountain of help 


inspiring works ever 

to thou- 

and Christian 
Now 


Only $6 


just one-half of the former list price), 
Christian workers, and leaders whe 


Former 
Price, 


$12 


are looking for the very best there is in the line of Bible study. 


The Clerical Library has had a large sale at $12.00 a set. 
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nominations, and is meant to furnish them wii 


The CLERICAL LIBRARY is especially intended for ministers, Christian Workers, and Bible studer-s of all de- 
stimulus and suggestions in the various departrients of their 


work. It contains the best thoughts of the world’s greatest writers in a condensed form. It is printed in large, 


1. Outline Sermons on the Old Testament. 300 Pages 


This volume, containing 139 outlines of sermons by 46 eminent 
Bag ee and American clergymen, is fully indexed by subjects 
and texts. 


2. Outline Sermons on the New Testament. 276 Pages. 


This volume contains 300 outlines by 77 eminent English and 
American clergymen; it is fully indexed by subjects and texts. 
The outlines furnished in these two volumes have been drawn 
from the leading pulpit thinkers of every denomination in Great 
Britain and America, including Rev. Drs. Wm. M. Taylor, John 
Cairns, Howard Crosby, Theodore L. Cuyler, Charles H. Spurgeon, 
R. 8. Storrs, H. J. Van Dyke, James McCosh, J. T. Duryea, Alex. 
Maclaren, Joseph Parker, C. F. Deems, Canon Farrar, Dean Stan- 
ley, Bishop Phillips Brooks, and many others. The subjects are 
practical rather than controversial. 


3. Outline Sermons to Children. 300 Pages. 


With numerous anecdotes; fully indexed by subjects and texts. 
This volume, containing 97 outlines of sermons of a very high 
grade of thinking, by men of acknowledged eminence in possess- 
ing the happy faculty of preaching interestingly to the young. 
It contains enough illustrations and anecdotes to stock for many 
years the average preacher of children’s sermons. 


4. Anecdotes Illustrative of Old Testament Texts. 332 Pages. 


529 anecdotes and illustrations, fully indexed by subjects and 
texts. Dr, Guthrie says his hearers often remembered the illus- 


THIS SET OF STANDARD HELP 


HIGHEST SATISFACTION BY A LARGE NUMBER OF BIBLE STUDENTS || 


Notice what they say: “A truly magnificent addition to the ministerial helps.’”’ ‘I consider the Clerical Library of rare value.” ' | 
“The books are valuable to me in the way 


“A fine tonic for the hard-working minister.” 


clear type, on white paper, strongly and handsomely bound in cloth. Each volume measures 8 1-4x 5 1-4 inches. 


pracions in his sermons when they had forgotton the abstract 
truth. 


5. Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts. 390 Pages. 


614 anecdotes and illustrations, fully indexed by subjects and 
texts. Preachers will find this book a very godsend to their prep- 
aration for the pulpit, and full of windows to let in the light. 


6. Expository Sermens and Outlines of the Old Testament. 308 Pages. 


These sermons by distinguished preachers embrace a great 
variety of subjects from the Old Testaments, are rich in appli- 
cation, and will be an education and inspiration to many. 


7. Pulpit Prayers by Eminent Preachers. 284 Pages. 


These prayers are fresh and strong; the ordinary ruts of con- 
ventional forms are left and fresh thoughts of living hearts are 
uttered. The excitement of devotional thought and sympathy 
must be great in the offering of such prayers, especially when, 
as here, spiritual intensity and devoutness are as marked as 
freshness and strength. 


8. Platform and Pulpit Aids. 286 Pages. 


Consisting of string epecckes and addresses on Home and 
Foreign Missions, the Bible, Sunday School, Temperance, and 
kindred subjects, with illustrative anecdotes. Just the book an 
overworked pastor who has many speeches to make, with little 
time for study, will appreciate. 


IS BEING RECEIVED WITH THE 


of suggesting certain lines of thought.” 


“The bane of the pulpit is the heavy style and monotonous delivery. These incidents and anecdotes will send the truth home to the 


hearts of the people.” 


s “This set of books is a valuable addition to any preacher’s library.” } 
heartily recommend them to all engaged in pastoral work.” “Beautifully bound, plainly and well arranged, I cannot see how they can 


“They are just what are needed, and 1 


fail to be of great benefit to those who wish to clothe the gospel in a plain yet interesting manner to meet the needs of the day.’”’ 


Two Plans of Payment 


2. 


volumes, securely packed, and 
ing express or freight charges. 
; Send $1.00 and 
for six months, making $7.00 as complete payment, and we wil 
securely packed, and guarantee safe delivery, you paying express or freight charges. 


1. Send $6.00 and we will forward at once the whole set of 8 i 
guarantee safe delivery, you pay- - 


Ppeeee in your letter, to pay $1.00 a month 
forward at once the whole Set of 8 volumes, 
Customers living a 


long distance from us may send, if they choose, 80 cents additional, and we will prepay express or mail charges 


and guarantee delivery. 


As to our responsibility, we refer to this magazine or to any Commercial Agency. Established 186. 


S. S. SCRANTON COMPANY, Publishers, 22 Case-Lockwood Block, Hartford, Con | 
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Start the New Year Right 


ou Can by Beginning Systematic 


. Bible Study with the 
Scofield Bible Correspondence School 


| 


pursuing its service of instructing and equipping Christian 
men and women for a life of higher endeavor, an essential 
to which is a clear knowledge of GOD’S WORD. 


The REV. C. I. SCOFIELD, D.D., is Author and Instructor 


THE FOLLOWING IS A CONDENSED OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 


VOL. I. THE OLD TESTAMENT 
SECTION I. THE SCRIPTURES 
I. Inspiration: Its Nature and Extent. II. The Interpretation of 
Scripture. a. Typical Scriptures. b. Historical Scriptures. ec. Pro- 
phetical Scriptures. III. The Divisions of the Scriptures. (1) StRuc- 
TURAL OR OuTWaRD. a. Into Testaments. -b. Into books (dates and 
writers). c. Into groups of books by affinity. (2) SprrrruaLt—Drvi- 


a ME SIONS BY SuBjEcT MatTTER. a. Dispensational. b. Ethnic Gen- 
bate I p a 18h (Jew, Gen 
eo yh tile, etc.). c. Miscellaneous. 
ys % SECTION Il. THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES 


: Parts I.—IV 

I. How to Study the Pentateuch. a. Types. b. Narratives. c. Prophetical portions. II. 
-How to Study the Historical Books. III. How to Study the Poetical Books. a. In general. b. 
Special books (Job, Canticles, etc.). IV. How to Study the Prophetical Books. 


VOL. Il. THE NEW TESTAMENT 
SECTION Ii. THE SCRIPTURES (Continued) 
V. How to Study the Gospels and Acts. a. Matthew. b. Mark. c. Luke. d. John. 
‘e. Acts. VI. How to Study the Epistles and the Revelation. 
VOL. HI. THE SYNTHESIS OF BIBLE TRUTH Sections IlI.—VI. 


SECTION Ill. THE GREATEST WORDS OF SCRIPTURE 
SECTION IV. GOD: FATHER, SON AND HOLY SPIRIT 


; I. The Father. a. Old Testament names of God. b. The New Testament doctrine of the 
‘Fatherhood. II. The Lord Jesus Christ. a. His deity—Lord. b. His humanity—Jesus. c. 
‘His offices—Christ. (1) His prophetic office. (2) His priestly office—Sacrificer, intercessor, 
‘advocate. (8) His kingly office. III. The Holy Spirit. a. Personality. b. Deity. c. Offices. 
he SECTION V. THE SAINTS 

I. What They Were. The Scriptural doctrine of man. II. What They Are. a. By the 
new birth. b. By adoption. c. By appointment. d. By destiny. : 


SECTION VI. THE SERVICE OF SAINTS 

I. The Enabling. a. Gifts of the Spirit. b. The guidance of the Lord. I. The Condi- 
tions of Fruitful Service. a. Abiding. b. Cleansing. c. Filling. d. Prayer. e. Obedience. 
Ill. The Ministry of the Word. a. The use of the Bible in personal work. b. What to preach. 
c. How to preach. 


SECTION VII. THE FUTURE 

| I. Prophetical Epochs. a. The times of the Gentiles. b. The day of the Lord. c. The 
last days. d. The great tribulation. e. The millennium, f. The eternal state. II. Propheti- 
cal Events. a. The fullness of the Gentiles. b. The parousia of Christ. (1) The first resur- 
rection. (2) The rapture of the church. (8) The bema of Christ. (4) The marriage of the 
Lamb. c. The glorious appearing. d. The judgment of the nations. e. The millennium. f. 
The loosing of Satan and the revolt of the nations. g. The judgment of the great white throne. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR COMPLETE PROSPECTUS WHICH IS IN ITSELF OF GREAT VALUE TO THOSE WHO LOVE THE BIBLE 


SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

Send for Prospectus of the NEW SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE to 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 

I ET TEE SIS TIS OSE TELE REESE LIL ETOCS DED ELE I SLE EI IDE TE EE RL 8 ESA I EB SE 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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“Our Special Teachers’ Bible” 


Nonpareil Type, Size 5 1-4 x 7 1-4 inches 


Containing the Authorized Version of the Old and New Testaments 
and the following 


New Heli to the Study of the Bible 


PREPARED BY THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORITIES: 


The Sunday School Teachers’ use of the Bible. How to study the Bible. 
The Christian Worker and his Bible. Scripture Texts for Students and 


Workers. Forty Questions and Answers from the Word of God. Calendar 
for Daily Reading of the Scriptures, by which the Bible may be read 
through in one year. The Chronology and History of the Bible and its 
Related Periods. Table of Prophetical Books. Period Intervening between 
the Age of Malachi [450 B. C.] and the Birth of Christ. Summary of the 


Gospel Incidents and Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


SEVENTEEN MAPS, PRINTED IN COLORS 


Unsurpassed for clear print, extra quality of paper, handsome flexible 
bindings, superior workmanship 


FRENCH MOROCCO, DIVINITY CIRCUIT, ROUND CORNERS, 
RED UNDER GOLD EDGES, GOLD TITLE ON BACK AND SIDE | 


Price, $1.00 By mail, $1.14 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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The Philosophy of Bergson 


Author of “Creative Evolution.” 


' in Europe. 


December Record of Christian Work. 12mo, net, $1.50 


The Psychology of the Christian 


Soul The Cunningham Lectures for 1911 


The Indwelling Spirit Pacimetelosy 


a wholesome and welcome addition to the literature of the subject. 


The Way Everlasting 


12mo, net, $1.50 


The first volume of sermons by this great theologian. An example of 
highest type of combination of practical application and exposition and 
reveals something of the profundity of faith and depth of insight which 
characterize ‘‘The Death of Christ.” 12mo, net, $1.50 


Miracles and Christianity 


Edited by Prof. H. R. Mackintosh. 


A fortifying and reconstructive book, tracing the place that the belief in 
miracles has held in thought, philosophic and religious. 12mo, net, $1.50 


Studies of Paul and His Gospe 


A companion volume to ‘‘Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus.’’ : 
A sympathetic and penetrating analysis of the Pauline Christology. 


Christian Counsel 


Papers on vital phases of Christian Life. 


Octavo, net, $1.50 


Weekly, that Professor Smith has reached his world-wide audience. 


Souls in Action 


By the Author of “Twice-Born Men.” E 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ; 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON BOOKS 


RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 


A critical study of the work of this great French philosopher whose lec- 
tures at the Sorbonne are creating an interest almost without precedent 


“I hail Bergson as an inevitable voice, uttering that aspect of the case 
which is of absolute value to the spirit in man.” John A. Hutton in the 


A work on psychology as important in its way as Professor James’ ‘‘Va- 
\ Tieties of Religious Experience.”’ Its keynote is that God works in the 
j minds of men through processes, the religious importance of which have 
1 usually been overlooked or ignored, 12mo, net, $1.50 


A rare combination of sanity and spirituality, as marked for its humble 
piety as its amazing erudition. Too often the discussion of this most 
vital theme has been dishonored by unscholarly vagaries and this book is 


It is through these papers, answers to correspondents in The British 


12mo, net, $1.50 


A fascinating and enlarging recital of the power of the grace of God, am- 
plifying and expanding the narrative of the author’s earlier work in 
many much needed ways. 12mo, net, $1.25 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


35 West 32d Street New York 


faa He.S Ge HOLS Ee OSB OS ee ne See 


A. D. 
LINDSAY, 
M. A. 


REV. 
GEORGE. 
STEVEN, 
M. A. 


REV. W. T. 
DAVISON, 
D. D. 


PROF. 
JAMES 
DENNEY, 
D. D. 


PROF. 
J: 
WENDLAND 


PRIN. A. E. 
GARVIE, 
D. D. 


PROF. 
DAViD 
SMITH, D.D. 


HAROLD 
BEGBIE 
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You Can KEEP Posted 


on Discoveries in Bible Lands 
ee may now have within the pages of one periodical a complete equip- 


throwing on the Bible. The department will appear in every alternate 
issue of The Sunday School Times. Its purpose is to put the general reader 
into possession of all that he really needs to know of the latest discoveries, on 
of new light from former discoveries, in the field of archeology and the Bible; 
so that, by simply following this department, he may be confident that nothing: 
of real importance to Bible students has been turned up, anywhere in the world,§ 
that he does not know about. 


The Sunday School Times 


has engaged an American archeologist of high standing to serve as editor ¢ 
the department: The Rev. Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, A. M., D. D. He & 
familiar with Oriental lands through repeated and prolonged travel and ref 
search. You will not be asked to wade through a mass of technical material. 


It will be related directly to the popular reading of the English Bible. 


Yearly Subscription Rates: Single subscriptions, $1.50. Five or more, sent to separaté} 
addresses, $1.00 each. One FREE COPY with every ten paid for in a club. The Sunday 
School Times has been enlarged by one-third. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., Publishers’ Dept., Philadelphia, Pa 


It is issued fifty-two times a year. 


Superb New 


Lantern Slides 


BEAUTIFUL SCENES FROM PALESTINE 
EGYPT AND ATHENS 

These new Slides are from negatives made by our 
photographer onarecenttrip. Also a new line of 
slides on HOLLAND, BELGIUM and IRELAND 
of the same superior grade. 
We carry an unlimited stock of Lantern Slides, 
covering every subject matter for Amusement and 
Educational purposes, as well as for Lectures on 
Travel, Art, History and Science. 
Also countless Slides for Church and Sunday 
School for rental or purchase. 


Over 150,000 Subjects to choose from 
Stereopticon 
Projection Apparatus 


A full line of Projection Apparatus of the most 
approved forms suitable for Home Entertainment, 
the Church, School or Lecture Hall. 


Send today for Catalog 
of slidesand apparatus. 


T. H. McAllister Co. 
Dept. N 
49 Nassau St., New York City 
Established 1783 


ETSI IT IS ETSI TSS STOLE TEC 
Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. ~ | 


THE LIBRARY OF : 
Rev. ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.. 


FOR SALE---A BARGAIN 


Volumes Sold Separately 
Theology, Bible Study, History, Biog! 
phy, Science, Art, Poetry, Fiction, 
References, etc. ' 


Catalogues with prices on request 


Over 2000 Volumes, Carefully Selected foo} 
trinsic Value 
Inquire of | 


F. B. PIERSON, 1127 Dean St., Brooklyn, M 


360,000 


HALLOWED tev. 


NEWand|| 


By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY) 
Already Sold to Thousands of Churches 
70 Churches, Sunday-Schools, Missions, etci 
New York and Brooklyn are . 
now using it 

One-half new songs that will never grow old 
: One-half old songs that will always bq 
256 PAGES WITH RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE READIN 
$25 per 100, not prepaid 35c. per copy by 
Returnable samples matled to “earnest inquirer) 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chi 
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ELL SUCCESS--1912 


Ask the successful teacher who uses 


Tarbell’s 


Teachers’ Guide 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph. D. 


In the 1912 volume every class of teachers will find a 
wealth of information along all lines, showing how to 
study, what to teach, with illustrative stories, mission- 


ary topic maps, etc. 


Primary Teachers! Margaret Slattery: 
Junior and Intermediate 


Senior and Bible Class OS he re aed Ma ce 


The Ever Popular Help 
The Practical Commentary 


on the S. S. Lessons 
Pointed, Illuminating, Spiritual: 
Hints to Teachers, Illustrations. 
Blackboard Exercises, Questions. 


Net 50 cents (postpaid 60 cents) 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS AND 


The Hero of Heroes 
A Life of Christ for the Young 
Robert F. Horton, D. D. 


“Dr. Horton’s travels in the Holy Land impart 
fresh touches to his portrayal.’’—T7he Outlook. 
Illustrated, net $1.25 


The Bible Zoo Albert _C. Mackinnon, M.A. 


Talks to children about the Birds, Beasts and In- 
sects of the Bible. Net $1.00 


Woodsy Neighbors of 
Tan and Teckle Charles Lee Bryson 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


Further adventures of ‘Tan and Teckle” and their 
tiny neighbors in field and forest. Net $1.25 


The Fascinated Child © : 


A Quest for the Child Spirit and 
Talks with Boys and Girls 


Basil Mathews, M.A. 


Dr. Jowett say: ‘‘The book shows how the child 
can be fascinated and shows it triumphantly.” 
Net $1.00 


Children’s Story Sermons 
Hugh T. Kerr, D.D. 


“One of the best children’s sermon books we have 
ever read.”’—Presbytertan Witness. Net $1.00 


“Exceedingly suggestive and helpful. 


“Exceedingly well done. 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.15. 
I know of nothing better.” 


Of very great service to S, S. Teachers.” 


“Fits the Vest-Pocket” 


The Gist of the Lesson 


By R. A. TORREY 


A Vest Pocket “Multum in Parvo.” 

Each lesson in a ‘‘nutshell” (three 
pages); special emphasis of the text; 
prayer meeting topics, etc. 


Net 25 cents (postpaid) 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 


How to Teach a 
Sunday School Lesson  H._E. Carmack 


“New ways, new methods, new plans characterize 
this new work.”—Christian Advocate. Cloth, net 75c. 


The Work of the Sunday School 


A Manual for Teachers Ray Clarkson Harker 


‘SA new manual for teachers, treating a few of the 
supremely significant factors and forces.”—Bzblical 
Recorder. Net $1.00 


Practical Pedagogy in the 
Sunday School A. H. McKinney, Ph.D. 


“Dr. McKinney still further increases the debt of 
obligation.” —Sunday School Magazine. Cloth, net 50c. 


Zig-Zag Journeys in the Camel Country 
Arabia in Picture and Story 
S. M. and Amy E. Zwemer 


“Another book of pictures and stories for the 


children and small grown-up folks.”’ 
Five New Addi- 
tions to the 
The Children of Japan 
The Children of Jamaica 
The Children of Ceylon 
The Children of Egypt By Miss L. Crowther 
The Children of Persia By Mrs. Napier Malcolm 
Illustrated in colors, cloth, each, net 60c. 


Cloth, net $1.00 


Children’s Missionary Series 
By Janet H. Kelman 
By Isabel C. Maclean 

By Thos. Moscrop 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers (iicaco: iz3 No Wabash Avenue 


TORONTO LONDON 
EDINBURGH 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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NERVOUSNESS AND 
EXHAUSTION 


When weary and languid, when the 
energies flag and you are completely ex- 
hausted and worn out, there is nothing 
so refreshing and invigorating as 


HORSFORD’S ACID 


PHOSPHATE 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is especially recommended for 
the relief of depression that accompanies 
exhaustion and nervousness and to 
strengthen and clear the brain that has 
become tired and confused by overwork 
or worry. 


An Ideal Remedy in 
Nervous Disorders. 


PELOUBET’S — 
SELECT NOTES 


E A Commentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1912 


| By Rev. F.N. PELOUBET, D.D., and Prof. AMOS R. F 
WELLS, A.M. 


“A reservoir of accuracy and loyalty to Bible study andtof 
§ Bible truth.’’— W. N. Hartshorn, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee of International Sunday School Association. 


PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 


iSunday School Essentials | 


What every Sunday school teacher and superintendent needs the ; 
2 ati order to win success. By Amos R. Wells. 253 pp. @ 
# Cloth. $1.00. 


| Wilde’s Bible Picture Sets i 


Illustrating the International Uniform Sunday School 
Lessons for 1912 
i Sixty pictures enclosed in an at.ractive portfolio, 50c., postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston — Chicago 


“McINTOSH LANTERNS ARE HONEST LANTERNS” 


Imperial Dissolving Stereopticon 


“the finest church lantern built,” is used by leading 


lecturers all over the country. 


Three Reasons: Quality, Efficiency, Ease of Operation. 


It costs no more than others and the McIntosh Guaran- 
tee behind it. We make and sell only high-grade out- 
fits. We sell and rent slides. 


Write for Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘ Projection Pointers.” 


McINTOSH STEREOPTICON COMPANY 
415 ATLAS BLOCK - - - - + + CHICAGO 


You Get Quality and Save Half on Church Windows 


Quality comes first in selecting church windows. The life work of our artists is making 
beautiful church windows. They are skilled in coloring and figure painting. This artistic 
beauty and ciaftmanship must be greatly in evidence ina memorial window. It is the most 
desirable quality. We cannot too strongly emphasize the fact that we maintain the highest 
quality in perfect artistic beauty. 


“SJ THIS BEAUTIFUL WINDOW WAS MADE FOR THE THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF MEMPHIS, TENN 


The photograph is excellent proof of our claim that no better or more beautiful art glass is 
Bagaieed in the world than in the studios of The Foster-Munger Co. Our prices are from one- 

ourth to one-half less than those asked for many inferior productions. The reason we can do 
this and save money is very simple. Weare the largest concern of the kind in the world— 
volume of production—perfect organization—and high standing enable us to sell the finest 
windows for less money. We will gladly send free our beautiful new book showing over 200 
designs, church windows, etc., in actual colors. We prepare apecial designs and submit 
estimates without obligation on your part. Have your building committee or pastor confer 
with us, We willingly furnish advice and suggestions without charge of any kind. 


THE FOSTER-MUNGER CO., Dept. 3, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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INCORPORATING 
Northfield Echoes Church Economist 
Treasury of Religious Thought ° 
Volume XXXI - JANUARY 1912 Number 1 


) CONTENTS 


PAGE , PAGE 
HA New Year Poem................:... 1 Men in the Army...... spa ae et Pee PERN 28 
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The Christianity of Saint Paul. IV. » 22, mESCHOOL NZeSSONS te. cee ace ee 48 
The Epistle to the Galatians \ 
- Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


Illustrative Hints and Helps.......... Sy) 
Ida Q. Moulton. 
Misunderstood. (Poem).............. 27 » 
Lucy L., H. Soule (“Dorothy Bible Notes for Daily Devotions...... 57 
King”). Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


THE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK is @ monthly review of Religious Thought and Activity, with con- 
tributed articles, and Departments of Bible Study, Devotional Reading and Methods of Christian Work. 
The Magazine represents the interests centering at East Northfield, Massachusetts, including the Northfield 
Summer Conferences. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, to any address in the United States, is One Dollar a year; in Canada, One Dollar and 

Twenty-five Cents; to other countries in the Postal Union, One Dollar and Fifty Cents; Great Britain, Six 
Shillings. RECEIPT will be sent only upon request, as the expiration date on wrapper is generally regarded 
as sufficient. Send subscriptions to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East Northfield, Mass. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., MANAGERS 
14 W. WASHINGTON ST. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT. 6 BEACON ST. 
CHICAGO 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. In sending notice of change of address please give both o/d and xew addresses. 
Subscription lists are kept alphabetically under towns and states and it is therefore necessary to have the 
old address as well as the new. 

FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 

REMITTANCES should be made payable to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, EAST NORTHFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, and should be sent by Bank Draft, Express Order or Postal Money Order. 
THE MAGAZINE MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT OF THE PUBLISHERS. 
Copyright, 1911, by W. R. Moody. 
Entered as second-class matter, October z, 1904, at the Post-office at Brattleboro, Vermont, under act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1879, 
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An Established 67 Investment 


We are offering, to net 6%, a small block of a First Mortgage 
bond issue marketed by us some time ago. The bonds are 
issued under our plan of serial payments and the first installment of the 
principal has already matured and was paid promptly. The security 
for these bonds is conservatively valued at more than five 
times the amount of the issue. The bonds are guaranteed 
and this guarantee places behind them additional assets of 


nearly twice the amount of the issue. We recommend these 


bonds as a conservative investment. 


Ask for Circular No. 732 T. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. | 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. | 


Bound Volumes 


OF THE 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN Wort 
Fe or 1911 
NOW READY 
$2.50 each postpaid 


Send Orders Early 
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The LORD, he it is that doth go before thee; 
he will be with thee, he will not fail thee. 


—Deut. xxxi. 8. 


Che Lord thy God! 


«He tt is that goes before thee, 


His the hanuer waning oer thee, 


Bright and broad! 


When the fiercest foes azsail ther, 


He it is that will rot fail thee, 
Che Lord thy God! 


—Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. - 


Imprisoned Huguenot women of the 
seventeenth century are pictured on our 
cover this month. For their evangelical 
faith these heroines were immured, often 
thirty-five or forty years, in the Tour de 
Constance, a Bastille in the south of 
France at Aigues-Mortes, which was 
used for this purpose. De Boufflers re- 
counts having seen one woman there 
above fifty years of age who had been 
first imprisoned when a little girl of 
eight, for going with her mother to a 
Christian preaching service. 


THE TOUR DE CONSTANCE AS IT APPEARS 


TO-DAY. 
American In twenty-five years, Pres- 
Notes. byterian home _ missionaries 


have organized 24,000 mission 
Sabbath schools, and from these, 2000 
churches have come into existence. 


Governor Colquitt of Texas, who 


ostentatiously led the drink-party in the 
Texas prohibition fight of last summer, 


has been requested to leave the Metho- 
dist Church of which he is a member. 

In the past seven years nearly $9,000,- 
000 have been given to Presbyterian col- 
leges for equipment and endowment 
through the Education Board. 

The Authorized Biography of the late 
Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is being written 
by his son, Delavan Leonard Pierson, 
for twenty years co-editor with his 


father of the Missionary Review of the _ 


World. The biography, which is to be 
published early in 1912, will be based on 
the many private sources of information 
at the disposal of the family, including 
personal letters, diaries, published arti- 
cles and unpublished manuscripts. 


Dr. J. M. Gray’s Bible Classes Friday 
evenings at Grand Rapids are held in the 
hall of the Trotter Rescue Mission and 
are attended on an average by 1600 per- 
sons. This mission has a man at every 
police court session to help needy drunk- 
ards.. The judge frequently sentences 
such prisoners to the mission rather 
than to jail. 


The Y. M. C. A.’s of Oakland and San 
Francisco have welcomed each of three 
parties of Chinese students sent by the 
Chinese government to American col- 
leges, with a formal luncheon and four 
days of friendly attendance. The last 
party numbered seventy-three young 
men. 


Mr. Brothers, a former lace-worker in 
Dowie’s model city, has started an 
order of Franciscan Friars to work 
among the Slavs of Waukegan, IIL. in 
connection with the Episcopalian and 
Syrian churches. 


A Catholic International United Tele- 
graph Agency has been established to 
supply the newspapers with “reliable” 
news. Pressure is to be brought on the 
press to accept matter from this source. 


Southern Methodists are establishing 
Wesley houses for institutional work in 
Southern cities. Thirty-two centers have 
already been occupied, with 165 salaried 
and 413 volunteer workers in attendance. 
There are classes in English for foreign- 
ers, Sunday schools, classes in cooking, 
carpentering, dressmaking, etc. Some 
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of the houses have free baths and all 
have playgrounds. Thirty-five hundred 
children attended the classes last year. 


Of the sixty-five scholarships given by 
the University of Pennsylvania last year, 
twenty-three were taken by Russian 
Jews. But the Jewish population of 
Philadelphia is but one in fifteen. A 
majority of the students in Columbia 
University are Jews and over 70 per cent 
of the girls in the Normal School in New 
York City. 

The Swedish government, following 
the example of Germany, is expelling all 
Mormon missionaries from Sweden. It 
is none too soon. Lind, the great 
authority on Mormon history, affirms 
that one fifth of all Mormons are of 
Scandinavian extraction. The closing 
of this recruiting ground will, therefore, 
be a serious blow to further Mormon 
expansion. President Eliot compared 
the Mormons to the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The European governments have a less 
exalted estimate of them. 

At Orchard, Idaho, where the dyna- 
mite outrages occurred some years ago, 
a Y. M. C. A. building costing $30,000 
has been opened. Nearly 300 of the 600 
miners have joined and saloon business 
has fallen off one half. The manager of 
one of the largest coal concerns in 
West Virginia offered a building if 250 
men would sign on as members. In 
twenty-four hours 548 had joined. The 
Wilkesbarre District Mining Institute, 
affiliated with the Association, has now 
a membership of 1500. In the Cotton 
Belt $134,000 is invested in nine build- 
ings, in as many centers. The Hollings- 
worth-Whitney Paper Company has put 
up a $40,000 Y. M. C. A. building for its 


lumber jacks at Greenville Junction, 
Maine. 
The Bishop of Fond du Lac, the 


leader of the American High Church- 
men, admits that Paul and Barnabas did 
not receive ordination from any of the 
twelve apostles; that Christ did not 
establish the distinction between bishop 
and presbyter; and that the three orders 
were not recognized before the end of 
the second century. Why, then, the 
emphasis on “orders” on which all Epis- 


copalian projects for church unity break 
in pieces? 

The educational authorities in the 
Philippines have decided that “it is not 
for the teachers in this Catholic country 
to encourage the study of the Bible 
among their pupils .... at any time, 
even outside of the schoolroom.” In 
other words, American citizens in the 
Philippines are forbidden to conduct 
Bible classes in their homes or in a 
Sunday school into which by any possi- 
bility one of the 600,000 Filipinos in the 
public schools might stray. We wish 
that this administrative ruling might be 
brought before the courts. 


Summer The promoters of Vacation 
Children Bible Schools are proposing 
in Cool to develop this movement on 
Churches. a larger scale than ever in 


the coming summer. Twenty- 
seven thousand boys and girls, mostly 
of foreign parentage and unreached by 
the Sunday schools, were enrolled last 
year for a six weeks’ course. These 
were cared for by 425 college students, 
some of whom were unpaid volunteers, 
others paid by churches or college 
groups. Two hours in the morning 
were devoted to Bible instruction, music 
and manual work. The afternoons were 
given up to organization of park excur- 


sions, visitation of homes, supervision 


of children’s play out of doors. It is 
estimated that as much Bible instruction 
was given in six weeks as would be 
obtained in seven months in Sunday 
schools. The children prepared some 
two thousand gifts (clothing, etc.) for 
sick and crippled children in thirty dif- 
ferent hospitals. They also contributed 
13,000 pennies for the extension of va- 
cation school enterprises. In one city, 
local dentists established a free clinic in 
the school and treated all the children. 
There seems to be no limit to the possi- 
ble expansion of this wholly admirable 
movement. 


Mr. Stelzle, speaking 
at the last National Con- 
ference of Charities and 
Correction, described the 
use which women’s trades-unions are 
making of the vestries of his church. 


Practical Aid 
for Women 
Wage-Workers. 
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Unable to find respectable quarters at 
reasonable rent, they asked permission 
to hold their business meetings in the 
church rooms at unoccupied hours. 
This was, of course, granted and the 
proffered payment refused. So the girl 
bookbinders and _ shirt-waist makers 
have a clean, orderly and wholesome 
meeting-place. This precedent could be 
happily followed in many down-town 
churches. It is an effective way of serv- 
ing the community and an effective re- 
turn for exemption from taxation., 


“Social” Critics 
of “the Church.” 


The Survey, the organ 
of American charitable 
workers and social re- 
formers, prints from time to time articles 
on “the Church’s” backwardness in tak- 
ing hold of social reforms. The build- 
ing in which the Survey is edited was 
given by a Presbyterian layman to New 
York charities, together with an endow- 
ment for its support. The social investi- 
gation and publication of “social prob- 
lem” literature, to which the Survey 
stands in intimate relation, is financed 
by the $10,000,000 gift of another mem- 
ber of the same church. Recent inquiries 
have elicited the fact that three fourths 
of all the social and charitable workers 
of the country are church members. 
The anti-alcohol movement, which the 
French statesman, M. Joseph Reinach, 
has just declared the most important of 
all social enterprises (and the whole 
drift of modern European investigation 
bears out the statement), is carried on 
almost exclusively by the churches, the 
Survey rarely, if ever, lifting a finger to 
help. Rabbi Coffey of Pittsburg, the 
author of one of the articles in question, 
describes the ministers as “so busy 
solving problems about the future world 
that they see little of the evils of this 
earth,” alleging that laymen like Roose- 
velt, Taft, Hughes and Wilson are the 
country’s true “ethical leaders.” This 
is the kind of thing the Survey would 
do well to omit if it wishes to make 
friends and to keep friends. As a matter 
of fact two of the “ethical leaders” 
named are sons of the manse who owe 
everything to their clear-headed and self- 
sacrificing minister fathers. 


We should like to know to what 
extent such leading social reform or- 
ganizations as the National Child Labor 
Committee and. the Association for 
Labor Legislation are promoted and 
assisted financially by Christian men and 
women. We have a suspicion that in- 
quiry would prove that the Church was 
doing its proportion of the heavy lift- 
ing here as elsewhere. One who has 
the opportunity of reading, from week 
to week, accounts of Christian activity 
in all lines at home and abroad, is con- 
stantly astonished at the contributions 
which the Church is everywhere making 
to social amelioration as a by-product 
to its main activities. Compare, for ex- 
ample, the Survey with the organ of the 
Y. M. C. A, Association Men. In the 
former one gets studies and investiga- 
tions, often of great value; in the other 
reports of work accomplished. Subtract 
from the gross activities of social work- 
ers all that comes from Christian sources 
and then compare the balance with what 
the Salvation Army or the Y. M. C. A. 
is accomplishing along purely social 
lines. 
ment underrate that which others are 
doing, but we claim equal consideration 
for Christian workers. One begins to 
tire of people who seek to “make merit” 
by girding at the Church or by slurring 
Christian ministers—one of the hardest- 
worked and most unselfish elements in 
the community. 


Another The leading living writer 
Judgment on pedagogics, Friedrich 
from a More Foerster, has recently de- 
Competent scribed one phase of the 
Source. Church’s contribution to 


the life of man—and it is 
the greatest of all. It is not to be ex- 
pected that enemies of Christianity 
should be able to appreciate this contri- 
bution. Yet it explains the fact that 
only in Christian lands do men concern 
themselves at all with social problems. 
The classic world, China, Persia, Tur- 
key, pre-Meiji Japan, and those lands in 
which Christianity has been unrecog- 
nizably clericalized, have never made 
appreciable effort in the direction of 
social uplift. Dr. Foerster writes: 


We would not indeed for a mo- 
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_ “Of course Christianity is not for the 
individual soul alone but for social help 
also. But Christianity has its own 
method for bringing in social renewal. 
‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ This does not 
mean a perfected earthly social organ- 
ism so much as the conversion of the 
will, which brings back to the source of 
life all within one that is fallen away 
from God. When one realizes that the 
whole glory of the Father is revealed in 
the Son, the power of Mammon will 
lose its influence over him. Where such 
a spirit lives, higher conditions of life 
rise spontaneously above the strifes of 
conflicting interests, charity conquers 
self-assertion and the spirit of harmony 
that of selfish wilfulness. Jesus Christ 
is the solution of all difficulties. In this 
sense Christianity is the greatest social 
creative power of the ages. When one 
cuts loose from this foundation, when 
one talks too much of this world instead 
of the other, then those higher forces 
by which alone this world can be trans- 
formed, vanish. One has still the earth- 
ball, but the Spirit of God is gone. We 
must have men before we can get things 
accomplished. In this creating of true 
men, through the God-Mazn, lies the.con- 
tribution of Christianity to the social 
problem.” 


Mr. Tucker of Rio de 
the Religious Janeiro, calling to mind 
Life of the fact that Islam in 
South America. Africa is chiefly propa- 

gated by Moslem trad- 
ers, suggests to us that the Christian 
Church might, in a similar way, utilize 
its laymen who are, in ever increasing 
numbers, going to Central and South 
America on commercial enterprises. 
Already United States consular agents 
are settled in no less than one hundred 
ports and commercial centers of South 
America. There are actually 360,000 
British subjects in the Argentina, and 
the investment of capital there amounts 
to £550,000,000. A group of American 
capitalists will soon control the entire 
railway system of Southern Brazil with 
connections to Buenos Ayres and Mon- 
tevideo. Immense amounts of Anglo- 
American capital are invested in electri- 
cal plants, mines, coffee and rubber 
plantations and in wheat production. 
The electrical power of South American 
rivers is on the point of being widely ex- 


Laymen and 


ploited. All this activity requires men ‘ 
as well as money, and engineers of 
various types, skilled laborers, business 
men, railway officials, dentists and edu- 
cators are pouring into the country. 
The industrial control of the continent 
bids fair to pass into the hands of the 
three great Protestant powers, England, 
Germany and the United States. 

It is, Mr. Tucker insists, of the high- 
est concern that the men who come to 
take charge of and to work for these 
enterprises, be, as far as possible, men 
of Christian character, who will interest 
themselves in the moral and religious 
uplift of the communities in which they 
settle. He urges, therefore, that system- 
atic attempt be made to secure such 
for these positions and suggests that 
the leaders of the Laymen’s Movement 
might be in a position to do this. AI- 
ready a number of business men from 
America are office-bearers: in Brazilian 
churches. A young Yale man connected 
with the consular service is rendering 
admirable help among the boys of Rio de 
Janeiro. A Christian young woman from’ 
New York, working as stenographer for 
an American house, having received 
some kindness from the Rio mission- 
aries, is now volunteer organist in the 
church and volunteer typewriter teacher 
in a mission school. Such connections 
are not only a help to the missionaries 
but an insurance against the multitude 
of temptations in Latin-American life. 
If but a fraction of the men who are 
and will be drawn into the track of 
American commercial expansion south- 
ward could be associated with the Chris- 
tian movement in these countries, this 
would receive a powerful reinforcement. 


Men and The English Brotherhood 
Religion in Movement, an outgrowth of 
England. the Pleasant Sunday After- 


noon gatherings, is develop- 
ing rapidly and taking on new depth, 
seriousness and power. It is concerned 
with the application of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity to the politi- 
cal and social life of England. Six 
hundred thousand men are gathered into 
2000 societies under the motto, “One is 
your Master, even Christ!” Mr. Arthur 
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Henderson, ex-chairman of the British 
Baboreevartymandemamelcademmniumtne 
Brotherhood, said in the great Albert 
Memorial Meeting last year, “We stand 
for brotherhood because we stand for 
Saviourhood.” Side by side with this 
organization is rising a Sisterhood of 
equal effectiveness. The movement has 
leaped national barriers and has been 
making crusading expeditions into 
France and Belgium, where the wage- 
workers have been astonished at the 
combination of religion and labor re- 
form. The Solidarités of Pastors Nick 
and Gounelle would seem good seed 
ground for the rise of a French Brother- 
hood. When the German Socialists 
visited England last year they were non- 
plussed at being received with the cho- 
rale, “Now thank we all our God.” 
The socialist movement on the Contin- 
ent is absolutely demonic in its hatred 
of religion. But this was true to a cer- 
tain extent of the English labor move- 
ment in the days of Bradlaugh. A cor- 
responding change in Germany, Scandi- 
navia and elsewhere is not impossible. 
An International Brotherhood, mediating 
between churches and labor organiza- 
tions, seeking to saturate the churches 
with social reform ideas and to Chris- 
tianize the socialist movement, is one of 
the needs of our time. Perhaps the 
English movement has in if the promise 
and potency of such a development. 


The Illiberalism 
of Liberals. 


The theological fac- 
ulty of the Hessian 
University of Giessen has 
been captured by liberals, and all evan- 
gelical instruction and instructors are 
mercilessly barred out. This for many 
years. Young men who wish “positive” 
theology are forced to leave the uni- 
versity of their own state and seek in- 
struction elsewhere. When, however, 
they have finished their studies and seek 
admission to the pastorate in the Hes- 
sian State Church, they are obliged to 


undergo their examination before the 
Liberal faculty. The result can be imag- 
ined. The Christians of Hesse have 


appealed to the church authorities for 
the setting aside of this arrangement, 


but in vain. The liberals are in the 


saddle and intend to drive through their 
liberalism at every point. 


Reference was recently 
made in the eEcoRD OF 
Curistr1An Work to the in- 
fluence of pastors’ boys in German life. 
A good illustration in explanation of 
this fact is given in the Bayerische 
Volksfreund, In the Bavarian gymnas- 
ial schools (corresponding to our uni- 
versity fitting schools) there are 4450 
students from university-educated fam- 
ilies. In spite of the fact that Bavaria is 
an overwhelmingly Catholic country, 572 
of these, or almost a seventh, are sons 
of the Protestant manse. Of the entire 
number of Protestant students 40 per 
cent are pastors’ boys. , They are more 
and more going into the Realschulen to 
become engineers, chemists, etc. Yet 
they also contribute more than enough 
theological candidates to supply the 
Bavarian churches with pastors. 


Pastors’ Boys 
Again. 


The Patriot While the Vatican has 
Church of been sulking over Italy’s 
Italy. Jubilee, the little Walden- 


sian churches have rejoiced 
in the nation’s greatness, unification and 
freedom. One evening last summer the 
Waldensians in Rome were holding 
their. usual religious meeting when they 
were surprised to hear cheering and 
shouting on the pavement outside. A 
group of students were calling out, “Viva 
la Chiesa Valdese’ (“Long live the 
Waldensian Church”). It seems they 
had caught sight of the patriotic decora- 
tions, the flags and the greenery on the 
church facade, with the lofty motto: “Its 
heart beating with love uniting religion 
and justice, the Waldensian Church, 
enemy of all tyrannies, joyously salutes 
the saviours of Italy.” Nothing would 
do but they must improvise a demonstra- 
tion in honor of this loyal little church. 
A student orator hung to the railings, 
waved the Waldensian flag and spoke of 
Mazzini, Giordano Bruno and_ other 
Italian apostles of religious liberty and 
religious idealism. Not only this. They 
carried the flag from the Waldensian 
church to the Austrian embassy as a 
significant suggestion of what attitude a 
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church should take in a nation’s life, In 
the Waldensian temple itself a speaker 
described the three Italys—that of 
paganism and the martyrs; that of the 
Middle Ages and an adulterate Chris- 
tianity; that of to-day, free Italy, whose 
founders could say as Mazzini said: “I 
love Jesus as the Man Who more than 
all others loved humanity”; or as Di Ca- 
vour: “The religious sentiment of human- 
ity can express itself only in the large 
form of Christian faith.” 


The 
Pan-Babylonists. 


Jeremias, Stucken, 
Jensen and other crit- 
ics of greater or less 
ingenuity, would trace the whole con- 
tent of the Old and New Testaments 
back to Babylonian star-myths. Christ 
never existed historically, says Span- 
heim. He represents the sun! The 
apostles are the twelve zodiacal signs! 
-These twelve signs are indicated in the 
twelve gates of the new Jerusalem, in 
the twelve patriarchs, in the twelve stars 


under the feet of the “woman” of the 
Apocalypse. In exegesis of Gen. xlix. 
critical imagination runs riot. Thus 


Benjamin is called a wolf in ver. 27. 
Lupus, in the heavens, is just south of 
the Scorpion. Ergo, Benjamin _ repre- 
sents the Scorpion in the zodiac! On 
similar grounds Dan represents the 
sign of the Scales since the Scales are 
near the Serpent constellation and in 
Gen. xlix. 17 Dan is denominated a 
serpent! Asher is the Fish, because a 
fish is, in the “Arabian Nights,” a deli- 
cacy fit for kings, and the Genesis nar- 
rator says that Asher is to “yield royal 
dainties!” And so on. 

This kind of thing is not new. Dupuis, 
in his Origines des Cultes, published 
similar hypotheses. A French provin- 
cial librarian, J. B. Peres, answered them, 
in 1836, in the best possible way. He 
showed how, by using similar methods, 


Napoleon’s historicity could be dis- 
proved. He, too, was the sun god,— 
Nai Poleon—veritable Apollyon. His 


mother’s name, Loetitia, was merely a 
variant of Leto Latone. His twelve 
marshals represent the twelve heavenly 
signs through which the sun passes in 
its yearly course. He rose out of the 


Mediterranean, triumphed in the South, 
was overthrown in the North (the Mos- 
cow campaign). After a reign of twelve 
years, corresponding to the twelve 
months of the year, he died in the far 
waters of the West (St. Helena). 


Concerning The French physician, 
Religious Dr. Perrier, reviews in Foi 
Psychotherapy. et Vie a little book by Dr. 


P. Bordreuil entitled, “A 

Study of the Part played by Religious 

Faith in the Cure of Sickness.’* This 
writer affirms that 

“There is an unconscious and inexpli- 

cable relation between the state of the 


soul and cellular activities which appear 
least controlled by conscious will.” 


Physiology and hygiene indicate that 
the normal man is not merely the one 
whose organs work well, but who, be- 
sides having physical health, is in a 
state of moral equilibrium. If the reli- 
gious man is sincere and logical he will 
Strive against all the evil tendencies of 
his organism. The first result of real 
religion is to protect one against the 
numerous physical and psychic sick- 
nesses which have their origin in glut- 
tony, anger, intemperance, debauchery. 
Religion, as Dr. Bordreuil says, is “the 
best hygiene of soul and body.” It plays 
a preventive réle of the first rank and 
is the surest protection against the great 
modern scourges—alcoholism and de- 
generacies of all sorts. 

But its influence is not merely nega- 
tive. Faith is not alone intellectual be- 
lief. “It masters the whole being and 
constitutes in it a higher energy.” (Bor- 
dreuil.) Active faith manifests itself 
within by a sentiment of deep peace and 
constant joy, outwardly by new im- 
pulses to good action. It represents a 
scale of energies and of infinitely rich 
and varied sentiments, capable of pro- 
ducing transformations of incalculable 
importance. Religious. psychotherapy 
stirs the individual to that change of 
direction in life which the Gospel calls 
conversion—giving the sick man a new 
orientation, a new personality, all of 
whose energies are bent on realizing the 


*Dr. P. Bordreuil: Btude sur le role de la foi ré- 
ligteuse dans la guérison de la maladie. 
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ideal lived by Christ—perfect mastery of 
self for the greatest good of others. 

“Faith,” continues Dr. Bordreuil, “is 
a cohesive force which contributes to the 
unification of threatened personality (of 
those, for example, on the edge of insan- 
ity). It helps in the struggle against 
that hysteria which admits into one’s 
psychical life a sort of second person- 
ality, cause of painful troubles. It aids 
in the combating of aboulie and pessi- 
mism in neurasthenics, stirring them 
to action, and to the melancholics who 
think themselves eternally beaten it 
gives ‘the saving will.’ ” 

Finally the believer is saved through 
it from the horrors of moral agony 
which the dying undergo who feel life 
slipping from them and who believe that 
they are passing into the void. 

Dr. Perrier adds that this practical 
justification of the Christian faith occurs 
in a number of recent treatises by 
French physicians who are not them- 
selves believers. 


A Picture The abuses which seem 
of a inevitably to attach to a 
European State Church are described 


State Church. by Pastor Le Seur, the 
gifted successor of Stoeck- 
er in the Berlin City Mission, in his re- 
cently published “Herscher, herrsche!” 
(“Reign, O Lord’). Many pastors of 
the German State Church look on the 
requirement of a change of heart for 
admission to the Church as sheer fanati- 
cism. The unbiblical doctrine of a new 
birth in baptism develops among the 
proletariat to conclusions as shocking as 
grotesque. There are various rights and 
privileges attaching to membership in 
the State Church which parents are not 
willing that their children should sacri- 
fice. These young hooligans who 
“to-day mock the Pfaffen (priests) to 
their faces and ridicule everything that 
is holy, to-morrow are confirmed and 
admitted to the sacrament. One Berlin 
pastor was accustomed to take his sex- 
ton with him into his confirmation 
classes in order to protect himself from 
clubbings. A Hamburg pastor preferred 
a policeman! When evening comes 
there is smoking and dancing and drink- 
ing. The new fullblown church-member 
has fulfilled the necessary churchly obli- 
gations. “The highest external church 
right, that of the election of pastors, be- 
longs to everyone who has paid his 


church tax. There is hardly a bowling- 
club where the conditions of member- 
ship are so slight. In the large cities 
children are baptized by the dozen with- 
out regard to the likelihood of a Chris- 
tian upbringing, yet if anyone objects 
on conscientious grounds to the baptism 
of a child he is soon in bad favor. If a 
person refuses to pay his church tax he 
gets into all sorts of difficulties, but if 
he attacks the bases of Christian moral- 
ity he is not unlikely to be named 
doctor of divinity. So the instrument 
of divine government, the Church, 
calmly and with the official seal lets 
the dead bury—not the dead, but the 
living.” 


A Tribute 
to Calvin. 


M. Georges Grappe, writing 
in L’Opinion of Calvin’s works, 
says: 

“Appearing at about the same time as 
Rabelais’ Pantagruel, they form with it 
the first monument of the French 
tongue, the first- masterpiece in which 
one can really recognize -the genius of 
our language. 

“Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
pretend to be at one with the doctrines 
therein. But when one re-reads Calvin, 
one understands the revolution, and not 
only the religious, but the psycho-philo- 
logical revolution, which his works ac- 
complished. Before Calvin’s Institutes— 
De Joinville, Froissart, De Comines— 
there was nothing but stammering. The 
Institute is French prose—admirable, 
classic and human mould of national 
thought. Here are theology, philosophy, 
criticism, eloquence, history, all the 
moral sciences. Here are Pascal, Bos- 
suet, La Rochefoucauld, Voltaire, Dide- 
rot. Here is rationalism, but God’s 
rationalism, an instrument forged and 
tempered for great causes. Here is the 


style of all the great classical writers- 


of France. When one knows the evolu- 
tion of our language and literature, one 
is forced to admit that it was Calvin 
who in 1541 created our prose form and 
all the dialectics of our race. 

“This realist, this rationalist, this pes- 
simist, was a wonderful workman who 
wrought out an instrument of secular 
significance. If he, admirable heretic, 
was not destined to be, as he desired 
with such passion, the Father of the 
French Church, he was at least the 
father of French prose. And that is no 
small title for a single man!” 


The New A little band of aboli- 
Abolitionists tionists, led by Mrs. Ya- 
in Japan. jima and Miss Hayashi, 

who have taken Josephine 
Butler for their model, by Colonel Ya- 
mamura of the Salvation Army and some 
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thirty Tokyo pastors, are making a 
vigorous fight on the Yoshiwaras of 
Japanese cities. A great fire destroyed 
the Tokyo quarter with its huge cara- 
vanserais, where behind wooden bars, 
dressed in old brocades and with fan- 
tastic headdresses, these Phrynes of the 
East are exhibited, evenings, to the 
passers-by. Numbers of the girls were 
locked in by their keepers and perished 
miserably in the flames. This tragedy 
has given a new impulse to the abolition- 
ist agitation. Mrs. Prof. Bridal of the 
Imperial University, Dr. Nanjo, a well- 
known Buddhist leader, and others have 
joined themselves to the earlier storm- 
ing column. Dr. Nanjo, speaking at a 
Y. M. C. A. meeting, urged that all these 
hateful places be closed before the great 
exposition in 1917. Dr. Hiraiwa would 
hold mass-meetings in the very heart of 
the quarters to protest against their con- 
tinued existence. 

But the opposition is determined, too. 
Men make fortunes in the business and 
move in influential society. As the law 
stands, anyone is liable to be prosecuted 
who effects the escape of a girl. The 
police are in league, too, to prevent 
rescues. While formerly girls were not 
allowed to follow this calling after 
twenty-four, they are now kept in debt 
and held till death. The interested 
affirm that suppression would injure 
property. Doubtless this is true of the 
land on which the Asakusa Yoshiwara 
stands, the most valuable in all Japan! 
But property in the surrounding dis- 
tricts is distinctly depreciated by its 
presence. It is interesting to know that 
in Gumma Ken and Wakayama, where 
licensed vice has long since been done 
away with, there are fewer unlicensed 
places than when it was institutionalized. 

Mrs. Pierson describes in the Japan 
Times the collection of signatures for 
total abolition which is being carried on 
by the Y. M. C. A. and the W. CG. T. U. 
In the Hokkaido cities, 1300 were quickly 
gotten together. Women are pathetic- 
ally quick to grasp the meaning of the 
petition and are eager to sign. This is 
true of the plain people generally. One 
_ reports that his sister was sold for three 
- years to a Yoshiwara, but that eight 


passed before the family could get her 
out. How a system of license deadens 
moral sense is indicated by the objection 
of one man when asked to sign, “Is it 
fair to interfere with another man’s 
business?” And another adds in a key 
not unfamiliar elsewhere, “It is an old, 
old custom in Japan. It will die hard.” 


Notes of the 
Anti-alcohol 
Movement. 


Dr. Jaques Bertillon, the 
famous criminologist, who 
has made astonishing re- 
' searches into the relation 
of alcohol to tuberculosis, estimates, in 
the Revue de Tuberculosis, that a suc- 
cessful fight against alcohol in France 
would reduce the number of deaths from 
consumption yearly by some 16,000 or 
more. 

The German State Insurance Depart- 
ment has begun to send drunkards who 
draw invalid old-age pensions to hos- 
pitals for alcoholists, where they are 
kept at their own cost until cured. 
Those who are not cured are being 
placed permanently in work colonies, 
their insurance money being paid to 
their families. The department under- 
takes to find work for cured drunkards. 


Dr. Puetter has opened in the great 
Berlin Charité Hospital an office for the 
alcohol-sick, similar to that for the 
tuberculous. Three nurses have been 
appointed for their help, and free ex- 
amination and advice are given. The 
hospital works in codperation with the 
Good Templars, to whom these alcohol- 
ists are urged to join themselves. A 
member of the Order is always present 
at the hours when this clinic for drunk- 
ards is open. 


In the University of Giessen (Hesse) 
a course is being given this winter on 
the anti-alcohol movement and _ the 
alcohol question in general by professors 
in medicine, in political economy and in 
philosophy. When shall we get the 
same thing in Yale and Columbia? 


The French National League against 
Alcoholism declares that France is in 
danger of death from drink. “Alcohol 
desolates our most beautiful provinces, 
Normandy, Brittany, the Vosges, Pic- 
ardy, Maine. In ‘Orne the decrease of 
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population has been 80,000 in twenty- 
five years, in Manche 75,000, in Nor- 
mandy 200,000! Children are dying in 
the cradle and cons¢ripts are unfit for 
service. In Orne in 1903, 57 per cent of 
those summoned to the colors were re- 
jected, in Manche, 50 per cent, in the 
Vallée des Vosges, 60 per cent.” The 
military atithorities calculate that France 
loses an army corps each year through 
alcohol. What has saved the United 
States from similar experiences? We 
know of nothing save the work of the 
Methodist and Puritan churches and of 
the temperance women. Certainly the 
press and the universities and the men 
in public office have done little to help. 


Zionist The Messina earthquake 
Notes. brought unexpected help to 

Palestine. The” “supply or 
oranges and lemons from the earth- 


quake district having been cut off, those 
from the Jewish colonies about Jaffa 
were imported into Europe instead. 
They have proved so satisfactory as to 
have won a permanent place in the 
European market. They are sent also 
to Australia. 


The Palestine Development Company 
is proposing to start a villa colony at 
Kerak, on the Sea of Tiberias. Two 
hundred villas are to be built on a 
peninsula where. the lake empties into 
the Jordan. The view reaches to Caper- 
naum and to snow-capped Hermon be- 
yond; the temperature compares favor- 
ably with that of the Riviera or of 
Egypt in winter time; hot springs and 
sulphur springs in the neighborhood, 
which were famous in the days of the 
Roman Empire, furnish relief for rheu- 
matics. The Hedscha railway. brings 
one in three hours to the Mediterranean, 
and in nine hours to Damascus. 


At the last general conference of the 
Jewish Teachers’ Association of Pales- 
tine 150 delegates from all over Pales- 
tine and from Egypt and Aleppo were 
present. 


A new Jewish colony is to be planted 
in Hebron. It. will devote itself espe- 
cially to dairying. 


The Turkish minister of public works 


‘has ordered the construction of a rail- 


way between Haifa and Jerusalem. This 
will put Jerusalem in connection wth 
the Bagdad railway. 


American Jews have bought 3500 
dunam of land near Lake Tiberias and 
close to the Jewish colonies of Milhamic, 
Jenma and Kinnereth. This is to be 
planted with olives, almonds, grapes, 
etc. Ploughing has begun, wells have: 
been bored and barracks erected og 
laborers. | 


The Anglo-Palestine Co., a Zionist 
organization which carries on banking; 
enterprises in Palestine, notes in the: 
last year, in spite of bad harvests, aa 
growth of deposits from 4,678,330 frances: 
to 5,998,004 francs. Its investments 
have jumped from 5,000,000 francs t 
nearly 8,000,000 francs. As the total 
trade of Palestine amounts to but 5(Q- 
000,000 francs of export and import, 
Jewish investment of 8,000,000 francs iss 
suggestive of advancing Jewish control 
Most of this money comes from Russian 
Jews. 


The Turkish director of agriculture irl 
Jerusalem urges his government to gran 
concessions to Jewish settlers for the 
reforestation of the extensive dunes 
along the coast about Jaffa and Gazag 
as well as in the neighborhood of Jeruj 
salem and Hebron. 


The Turkish paper, Tanin, laments thi 
extreme dearth of labor in the Empire 
In Constantinople factories have bee: 
closed for lack of workmen and thi 
same is true of various factories ij 
Macedonia. Cholera and military set. 
vice have still further depleted the labe 
supply. Attempts have been made ?¢( 


Bulgaria into Turkey, but they are lazy 
ignorant and so poor as to prove a bui 
den to the government. 
say, “Only let us in; we will remakl 
the Turkish Empire.” 


Brief The First Internation 

European Congress of Christian Sociad 

Notes. ism is to be held in Base 
Switzerland, in 1913. 

The United Free Church of Scotlar 

has formally recommended its constitt 
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ency to use alcohol-free wine at com- 
munion services. 


Mer. Duchesne, the first scholar of 
the Church of Rome in France, has been 
struck with pontifical lightning. His 
“Early Church History” has been ad- 
judged perilous; to read it is declared 
to be a mortal sin and it is even for- 
bidden to consult it. Among the reasons 
for this judgment are that it depreciates 
the “epic controversies’ of the third 
century, diminishes the: number of the 
martyrs, and speaks slightingly of Vir- 
gin worship. 

For the first time, lectures on missions 
have been given in the University of 
Berlin. Dr. Richter has been the 
lecturer, and the attendance has been so 
large that the great hall of the Univer- 
sity has had to be used. 


The Protestant Trades Unions in Ger- 
many number 146,000 members in 800 
unions; the Catholic ones, 635,000 in 
4361 unions. 


Among the candidates for the next 
election to the German Reichstag are 


twenty-seven Protestant pastors and 
seventeen Roman Catholic ones. Only 
one of the Protestant candidates is con- 
servative in politics. 


Le Témoinage, of Paris, gives another 
illustration of the absurd intolerance of 
French freethinkers. <A file of students 
in a Catholic school in Nancy passing 
through the streets—a corporal in the 
French army stopped and shook hands 
with one of the boys. For this he was 
condemned to thirty days’ imprison- 
ment! 


A wealthy coffee and tea merchant in 
Copenhagen, Mr. C. P. Hansen, willed 
his business to the Danish Church. In 
seven years nearly $20,000 has come to 
religious and charitable enterprises from 
this source. Here is a precedent that 
might be fruitfully followed elsewhere. 


The largest part of the long lost com- 
mentary of Origen on the Apocalypse 
has been found in the Greek monastery 
at Metereon. Professor Harnack is to 
edit and publish this important docu- 
ment. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


Chinanfu is the capital city of Shan- 
tung, the terminus of the Shantung rail- 
way, and on the direct route to the 
sacred mountain Taishan, whither thou- 
sands of pilgrims resort yearly. It is 
also the seat of an important Chinese 
military station, where 7000 soldiers are 
encamped. Hitherto, the atmosphere of 
the place has been decidedly hostile to 
foreigners, but this is changing, and the 
change is due chiefly to the Institute 
which the English Baptists have built 
there, with funds from the Arthington 
bequest. 

The unique feature of this institution 
is its museum for the general enlighten- 
ment of the Chinese. On entering the 
room one is first struck with the sight 
of a large stone tablet on which is 
written, in Chinese, a prayer for the 
Chinese Empire and the Emperor. 
Twelve Chinese Christian assistants are 
on hand to conduct visitors about and to 
give explanations. There are models of 


machinery, of steamships, of cathedrals, 
of public buildings in Europe and Amer- 
ica; charts of the solar system, maps of 
the world, tables of population, of 
wealth, of coal deposits, of textile pro- 
ductions; then there are gramophones, 
electrical appliances, and all manner of 
other things to orient the Chinese in 
matters of Western civilization. Mon- 
days are reserved for women exclusive- 
ly. Last year the museum was visited 
by 209,445 people. To all of them the 
Gospel was preached in a large lecture 
hall seating 600 or more people. Be- 
sides these, some 40,000 people attended 
Gospel meetings in the hall during fair 
weeks. In the vestibule of the museum 
is posted a statement in Chinese and 
English, summarizing the purpose of 
the institution: 

“To enlighten regarding all that makes 
for the welfare and progress of China, 


to assist in bringing East and West 
together in friendly intercourse, and 
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above all to bring men to the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of man- 
kind.” 

The Union Medical College and Hos- 
pital of Chinanfu, under the charge of 
Baron von Werthern, M. D., of the 
English Baptist Mission, works in close 
relation with the Institute. Of the 
seventeen students now in training all 
are Christians. 


A young missionary of the L. M. S.. 


writes: 


“There are six of us studying Chinese 
together. Our teacher tells us that we 
must pay more attention to the new 
words now coming into use. I do not 
mean the host of scientific terms being 
turned into Chinese; but the miscella- 
neous phrases, coined chiefly since 1890, 
to meet the needs of the new style of 
thought. These expressions have gained 
currency mainly through the newspapers, 
and so we go to the newspapers to find 


them rather than to the sinologues 
whose vocabularies were acquired in 
anti-Boxer days. There is one new 


word that everybody glibly recites to 
the inquiring newcomer. It is the word 
for an ideal, meaning literally ‘the thing 
you have your eye on.’ A fit companion 
to this is a new way of speaking of a 
man’s purpose in life: ‘his magnetic 
needle points in such and such a direc- 
tion” A group of new expressions—with 
the following meanings: ‘society,’ ‘re- 
form, ‘the public good, ‘constitutional 
government, ‘protection of life,’ ‘taking 
the initiative, ‘removing obstructions,’ ‘to 
volunteer one’s services’—indicate the 
direction in which the winds of thought 
are blowing in China. 
now have a word meaning ‘rotten’ which 
they freely apply to the mandarins, to 
the army, to schools, and to things in 
general. ‘Freedom of religion’ is an- 
other new phrase in Chinese. So is a 
term meaning ‘to educate’ as distin- 
guished from ‘to instruct.’ The use of 
the latter was illustrated by a distin- 
guished Chinese (not a Christian) when 
he declared that the Y. M. C. A. school 
in Tientsin was better than the Confu- 
cian schools, because it educates its 
pupils, developing them both in morals 
and knowledge; whereas the Chinese 
practice is to hand out chunks of learn- 
ing and ethical advice for the pupils to 
swallow or not as they choose.” 


Humor in Missions. An English mis- 
sionary doctor in China reports the fol- 
lowing. 


“A skilled ironworker while repairing 
a gun had his eye destroyed in an ex- 


_ useless! 


The newspapers, 


plosion. He was carried some miles to 
the hospital where it was soon decided 
that the only thing to be done was to 
remove the injured eye to save the good 
one. In a few weeks he returned home, 
and on applying to his former master 
for work, was refused employment on 
the ground that one eye was insufficient 
for his class of work. The man returned 
to the hospital in considerable distress, 
which was allayed by putting in a glass 
eye to replace the one which had been 
removed. On applying to his master 
again for work the latter at once agreed, 
as he had now ‘two’ eyes.” 


From the same report of the London 
Missionary Society we get the following: 


“We received a present recently, from 
the London 60th Company Boys’ Bri- 
gade, of a set of fifes, and in April we 
commenced teaching the band. (This it 
should be explained is in New Guinea 
and is composed) ‘of ) Papuans® pjase 
emerging from intense savagery.) Two 
rehearsals a week and various individual 
coachings at odd times, given to the 
more backward boys, and by June we 
had learnt one tune (‘Now the day is 
over’), and soon all the compound. was 
marching to church every Sunday, led 
by twenty fifes, four drums and a tri- 
angle. The drums are of a native 
variety and the triangle a homemade 
one. 


A Belgian colporteur writes in Le 
Chrétien Belge: 


“A man to whom I offered the Scrip- 
tures refused obstinately to buy. ‘It’s 
I would not read it. They have 
told me that anyone who reads in it 
can’t sleep after it!’ ” 


Another, a Romanist, said: 


“T do not believe in God. We are all 
mere animals. The story of Jesus is an 
invention of tlhe priests, made up in 
order to rob the ignorant. I believe 
only what I can see. Man comes from 
the ape and has no soul. Death ends 
all for both. 


A third remarks: 


“I have no need for your book. Our 
priest has one. When any are sick we 
take them to him. Last week I went 
there with my boy. He read the Gospel 


of St. John: on the child’s head and that ~ 


cured him.” 


After long and discouraging sowing 
there are signs of harvest time in Brazil. 
In the Baptist Mission there were 1500 
additions last year in various parts of 
the country. Soloman Ginsburg, an un- 
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tiring Jewish missionary of this Board, 
writes: 


“T have just returned from one of the 
most encouraging trips I have ever 
made. One hundred joined different 
churches and about 250 professed con- 
version. The Spirit of God is working 


mightily. Bahia isan open door. I have 
never seen anything like it.” 
The Brazilian Baptists themselves 


have now set apart a missionary and wife 
to evangelize the Indians. The Presby- 
terian church in Rio de Janeiro, which 
holds 1200 people, has lately been so 
crowded that hundreds have been turned 
away. Its Christian Endeavor Society 
has distributed 7000 Gospels. 

All this rouses the opposition of the 
Roman clergy. At Santa Rita, accord- 
ing to the Bible Record, they collected 
all the Bibles and tracts they could find; 
then set up a tree in front of the Catholic 
church and filled the branches with 
leaves of the Bible. At a given signal 
this was ignited amid cries of “Death 
to the Protestants! Long live the Cath- 


olic Church!” The interference of a 
local judge alone saved the Baptist 
Church from being burned by these 
fanatics. 

The Church at Work. . Dr. Mercier 


Gamble of the English Baptist Hospi- 
tal at San Salvador, Portuguese Africa, 
writes: — 

“T have over sixty cases of sleeping 
sickness. This work is becoming un- 
manageably heavy. In the dispensary 
there have been in the last year 10,534 
attendances, and we have made 1004 
visits in the town besides!” 


One hundred and two thousand Chin- 
ese children and young people are being 
taught in Christian schools of various 
types. In 1911, 1,042,199 sick were given 
medical attention in Christian hospitals 
and dispensaries. That is one in four 
hundred of the population! 


In New Zealand the Salvation Army 
is promoting the fishing industry for the 
benefit of Maoris whose lands were 
originally confiscated because they would 
not surrender at the time of the war. 
The Army has made arrangements for 
the marketing of their fish in Auckland 


and has secured four motor boats for 
this enterprise. 


Mr. Frank Riddle writes: 


“In 1895 a big rebellion broke out in 
Siningfu and in less than six weeks 40,- 
000 Chinese were slain. Apart from us 
three missionaries, there was no one to 
look after the wounded—but day by day, 
in nine months, we had the privilege of 
helping over 2000 of them.” 


The English Baptist Hospital at Palwal 
in India has had a record attendance of 
32,984 in its dispensary during the last 
year. This was due to an epidemic of 
ulcers at the height of which, in Septem- 
ber, 5600 patients were treated. An 
American traveler and former Unitarian 
minister, Mr. Price Collier, has said that 
the government would be glad to see 
the missionaries all leave India. This 
is, of course, not true. But even if it 
were, it could not be said of the sick of 
India. 


In the Heathen World. A missionary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
says that nothing could be more hope- 
less than the deathbed of the heathen 
Esquimaux, 


“A man is dying in his walrus-skin 
tent. He calls out to his wite, I am 
passing away, going into the great dark- 
ness. He groans in his death struggle. 
The wife in her frenzy tears off her 
clothing, throws it in all directions and 
then swoons. The bystanders drag her 
out naked and throw her into the snow 
to die with her husband. We find her, 
pick her up, carry her to the station and 
cure her. During these scenes the tent 
fills with Esquimaux who groan and 
wail, The dogs, too, approach and 
begin to howl for they know that soon 
there will be a dead body on the rocks 
for them to tear limb from limb. 

“But among these people the Book 
does its work. ‘Many of them carry it 
with them in their furs on crossing the 
great ice-fields, reading it when they are 
waiting, crouched perhaps for. twelve 
hours on a stretch, for the walrus to 
rise to breathe. Or they take it on 
their week-long chase for polar bear. 
Gradually their hearts are transformed 
and they come for baptism.’” 


The heathen cannot trust his fellow 
men. In times of darkest difficulty he 
is not sure that he will not be taken 
advantage of. In the recent famine in 
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China thousands of the poorest sufferers 
have had to leave their homes to beg 
or seek work in other provinces. Be- 
fore starting they take the doors off 
their houses and the straw thatch from 
their roofs and sell them, knowing that 
if these were left, they would be stolen 
by greedy neighbors. 


The Foreign Field tells a story of a 
Chinese carpenter who had many chil- 
dren, each of whom, however, died on 
reaching the age of three or four 
months. No less than- eight children 
having passed away at this early age, 
the parents came to the conclusion that 
it was really the same child-spirit re- 
entering continually the home, only to 
cause grief and disappointment at its 
early departure. A ninth child was 
born three months ago and last week 
sickened in the same way as the pre- 
vious eight had done. When it became 
evident that it could not live, the father 
decided to take desperate measures to 
prevent all possibility of any further 
reincarnation. He resolved to burn it. 

A procession was formed in the street 
and the child from which life was fast 
ebbing, was escorted, amid the firing of 
crackers and beating of gongs and 
drums, to the outside of the city wall. 
There a huge fire was made and the 
tiny infant was committed to the flames. 
The ceremony was expressly performed 
before the spirit had quitted the body 
in order that it might be too terrified 
to return any more. Having felt the 
pangs of fire and realized how cruelly 
it was treated by its parents, it would 
not venture to take up its abode in that 
home again! 


Incidents of Mission Life. Miss Adams 
at Foochow directs twenty women who 
are earning their living, sewing. At one 
time when there was so much sickness 
and want and such scarcity of food that 
the government rice-bins had to be 
opened to feed the poor, she gave work 
to 300. Two of these widows have so 
developed in Christian character and 
knowledge as to be effective evangelists 
among outside women. They are paid 
less than $2 a month for their visiting, 


“One of them came last month to 
draw her salary. She remarked that 
she had a nice room fitted up with 
chairs and tables and that her villagers 
were now asking for a teacher-pastor. 
When I asked how the benches and 
tables were to be paid for, she said that 
her salary for the following two months 
($4) would complete the payment. She 
had saved enough out of her scanty 
earnings to buy a pig. This she had 
fed till it was grown, from it raised 
fourteen pigs, fed them till they were 
ready for market, and netted $40, which 
money she invested in furnishing the 
schoolroom meeting-house.” 


The Mohammedan temper is as hate- 
drenched in Egypt under the tolerant 
rule of English Protestantism as else- 
where,—perhaps more so. Here is an 
illustration. A nineteen-year-old mis- 
sion scholar who knew the Bible as 
thoroughly as the Koran, bought, some 
time ago, a copy of the latter for his 
private use. On its margins he made 
various comments which were not, it 
seems, altogether favorable to Moham- 
med’s character. 

One day, by accident, he left the vol- 
ume in a Moslem shop and, though he 
hastened back to recover it, was refused 
his property, and then seized and put in 
confinement. An ecclesiastical court of 
500 Mohammedans sentenced him to a 
year of hard labor on the ground that 
he had “falsified” the Koran. After four 
months, however, he was released 
through the intervention of the British 
government, but his health was so 
broken that for a long time he was un- 
able to walk. 


Mr. Porteous of Yangchow, in open 
meetings of Christians and Buddhists, 
asked any of the latter who had experi- 
enced any blessing which his idol had 
conferred upon him to rise and des- 
cribe it. No one stirred. When Chris- 
tian testimony was asked for, one young 
fellow, so full of the joy of the Lord 
that he could scarcely wait to get up, 
shouted out, “There is no joy like God’s 
joy.” .... “In this town of Luki,” says 
Mr. Porteous, “the chief industry is mak- 
ing firecrackers. At every door some 
one, old or young, can be seen working 
on some stage of the manufacture. 
Like Ephesus, the city lives on this 
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branch of idolatrous worship. But the 
Christians who come out from the sur- 
rounding heathenism, are successfully 
taking up weaving.” 


Brief Mission Notes. American Meth- 
odists are building a new church ai 
Punta Arenas, Chile, the southernmost 
city of the world, a shipping town, of 
12,000 inhabitants, on the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, and the point of call for all ves- 
sels passing through. 

In the American Institute, a Meth- 
odist school at La Paz in Bolivia, there 
are entered as students, the son of an 
ex-president of Bolivia, three nephews 
of another ex-president, the son of the 
national deputy for La Paz, and sons 
and nephews of four other national dep- 
uties; the nephew of a senator, the son 
of an ex-senator, the grandson of the 
founder of the postal system of Bolivia, 
the son of the general administrator of 
mails, the son of the editor-in-chief of a 
leading newspaper of La Paz; the sons 
of a colonel and of four lieutenant-colo- 

nels of the army; the grandson of 
‘Lorini, an associate of Garibaldi— 
World-wide Missions. 

The new Indian census brings en- 
couragement to the Church. Ten years 
ago the number of Christians in the Pun- 
jab was given as 100,000; this year 300,- 
000. So in Chhota Nagpur, a district of 
Bengal. In 1881 the Christians were re- 
turned as 36,000; in 1901, 125,000; in 1911, 
177,000. Nearly 13 per cent of the total 
population of Chhota Nagpur is now 
officially returned as Christian. 

The Church Missionary Society is 
pushing a short service scheme, by 
which university graduates go out for 
periods of two to five years to Christian 
schools, colleges and hostels in the mis- 
sion fields, to reinforce teaching staffs 
and to help in other ways. 

The Chinese Anti-Opium League re- 
ports that in 100,000 market towns, 
throughout the Empire, all opium dens 
and dives have been closed. It is esti- 
mated that altogether more than a mil- 
lion such resorts have been suppressed. 


Lovedale, the Scotch Presbyterian 
Academy in Nyassaland, has nearly 600 


pupils drawn from eve-y tribe in South 
Africa. They constitute the future lead- 
ers’ of their race. Two years ago a 
young lad sat in the classrooms, who is 
now paramount chief of Pondoland, and 
he was but one of moze than thirty des- 


tined to like places of authority. 


Bishop Montgomery in The East and 
the West calls attention to the fact that 
Japanese Episcopalians dislike the acces- 
sories of ritualism because they remind 
them of the candlesticks, lights, flowers, 
etc., in Buddhist temples. For the same 
reason there are no Japanese elements 
in their church architecture—nothing to 
suggest Buddhist or Shinto temples. 
“They prefer to forget the faith they 
have abandoned.” 


In the London Missionary Society 
church at Valorata, New Guinea, are 
three stained glass windows with the 
names of eighty-two native evangelists 
from the South Sea Islands who have 
laid down their lives in mission work 
among the Papuans since 1872, 


The chain of stations across Africa, 
which Krapf longed for, is on the point 
of becoming a reality. The English Bap- 
tists have opened stations at Mabondo 
and Wayika on the Lualaba River be- 
yond Stanley Falls. This is only 300 
miles from the nearest C. M. S. station 
in Uganda and but a few days’ journey, 
with the new Belgian railway and 
steamer, to the English Congregational 
mission on Tanganyika. 


Mr. R. J. Allen. of the Allen Line S. S. 
Co., has given $2500 towards the con- 
struction of a new Fukuin Maru (Gos- 
pel Ship) to take the place of the small- 
er and older vessel now cruising in the 
Inland Sea. It is to be built in Japan 
by Japanese workmen. 

The Chinese Students’ Journal of 
Shanghai gives honor where honor is 
due. Speaking of the great struggle for 
emancipation from opium it says: 

“Thanks to the indefatigable efforts 
of the Western missionaries in China, 
the Chinese people slowly began to shake 
themselves from the yoke, and the result 
is unparalleled in the pages of the 
world’s history. Opitim is now, in many 
parts of China, actually worth its weight 
in silver, so scarce is it becoming.” 
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“Confiteor.” Our readers will recall how 
when two American missionaries on the 
Congo were arrested and sued for libel 
by certain rubber companies, whose mis- 
deeds they had reported, the great Bel- 
gian orator and socialist leader, Profes- 
sor Emile Vandervelde, made the long 
journey to Africa to defend them before 
the colonial courts, and did it for hardly 
more than his expenses. In a recent 
number of Le Peuple, the Brussels 
Socialist organ, is a communication from 
him which gives the impression of com- 
ing from one who is, in Paul’s phrase, 
feeling after the Lord if haply he may 
find Him. 


Dear reader, with whom I demon- 
strated yesterday against the monastic 
law and whom I will meet again in 
Brussels on the 15th of August, I am 
making, just now, a retreat.* Do not 
be alarmed; it is not in a monastery! I 
am alone, alone in a shepherd’s chdlet, 
2000 metres above the sea, under the Col 
d’Anterne. I am gazing at Mont Blanc 
and re-reading Kant, the only traveling 
companion, save Baedeker, which I have 
in my tourist sack. I look up at the 
mountain and think what a pity that this 
sight should be reserved for a few thou- 
sand (and among them imbeciles) simply 
because they are rich. I read Kant and 
dream—with the same profound regret 
—that in a society where. leisure and 
study are a rare privilege, the giant of 
philosophy is less accessible to the mul- 
titude than the giant mountain. And yet 
the problems he discusses interest or 
ought to interest everyone. What are 
we? What are we becoming? Whither 
are we going? Will we ever penetrate 
into the mystery of our origin or of our 
destiny? Eternal problems which im- 
pose themselves on the modern con- 
science as on the conscience of the 
ancient world! 

The summit of Mont Blanc, there, 
which rises 10,000 feet, makes not even 
a fold on the globe’s surface. The 
earth is but a grain of sand in the solar 
system. The solar system is but a 
nebula among many others. The light 
of certain stars takes centuries to get 
to us. And these distant stars are but 
the outposts of the infinite. 

What are we, in all this universe— 
creatures of the day, appearing but to 
die? A point, a nothing, a less than 
nothing—we should have to confess, if 
the saying of Pascal did not recur to 
us: “Man is but a reed, but a reed that 
thinks.” 


*In Roman Catholic phraseology, a period of 
meditation in a convent. 


We are but a point at the crossing of, 
two infinities—time and space—but this 
point has the sublime dignity of being 
conscious personalty, which reflects, if 
imperfectly, the universe. Still this con- 
sciousness is imprisoned in the phenom- 
enal world. It does not see things as 
they are, things in themselves. It per- 
ceives only the impressions which ob- 
jects make on the senses. Our thinking 
consciousness. does not see a mountain, 
or taste an apple, or touch a stone or 
hear the avalanche crash. It perceives 
merely the impression the mountain, 
fruit, flower, stone, avalanche, make on 
our sense of sight, taste, smell, touch, 
and hearing. As Kant has definitely and 
irrefutably shown, every effort which we 
make in the realm of knowledge to pass 
out of the world of phenomena, to pass 
from the how to the why, to solve the 
metaphysical enigmas of liberty, of the 
soul’s existence, of God’s existence, is 
condemned in advance to an inevitable 
check. We can know only the world of 
phenomena, and in the world of phenom- 
ena all goes on as if liberty, the soul, 
and God did not exist. 

Before this impossibility of solving 
these problems by reasoning, men take 
very different attitudes. Some return to 
their business, their studies, their pleas- 
ures and “leave heaven to the angels 
and the sparrows.” Others, on the con- 
trary, equally convinced of the impossi- 
bility of solving problems which do not 
lie within the domain of science, linger 
wistfully regarding the mystery of life 
and of the world, contemplate with 
ecstasy the ineffable wonders of the uni- 
verse, and, without pretending to offer 
to others or to discover themselves 
absolute truths, demand of the religious 
sentiment (in the largest sense of the 
word) that which scientific knowledge 
has not to give and has not the mission 
to give. 

Shall I dare say that, with all «my 
heart, and more and more, I am with 
these last against the first and that on 
this ground, I stand with other men, 
come from all corners of the intellectual 
horizon—freethinkers and free believers, 
Catholic modernists, liberal Protestants, 
who give to science its place—the world 
of phenomena—but who demand the 
right of existence to the religious senti- 
ment, delivered from the despotism of 
dogmatic religions? 

But why this confession? you will ask 
me. 

Because I am, dear reader, face-to- 
face with myself, far from the social 
mélée, before the sublime spectacle of 
the stars which are lighting the sky 
while the white robe of the mountain 
disappears slowly in the shade of even- 
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““DESPISING THE SHAME.”’ 


Rev. J... Jowett; M.-A., D. D. 


“Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, 
let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us, looking unto Jesus the author 
and finisher of our faith; who, for the joy 
that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” Heb. 
Hit. I, 2. 

Let us note the position of the text. It 
marks the climax of that glorious review of 
heroes of the faith who have shone like 
blazing lamps along the course of Hebrew 
history. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
always appears to me as a Biblical West- 
minster Abbey—every honored man and 
woman standing in their appointed niche 
in the sacred temple of fame, and the 
common glory that binds them into fellow- 
ship is this: that they greeted the unseen 
with a cheer. The apostolic guide takes 
us round this radiant company, stopping at 
one and another to mention some holy 
exploit, and then with the opening of chap- 
ter twelve, he looks round upon the distin- 
guished host, and they seem to him like 
a crowd of eager spectators, assembled on 
the course on which he is to run his life’s 
race, assembled there to watch and cheer 
his goings: “Wherefore, seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us.” 

And now that glorious multitude is 
eclipsed by the appearance of a more ex- 
cellent glory. The apostle turns from the 
heroes of faith to the Lord and Inspector 
of their faith: “Looking unto Jesus, the 
beginner and perfecter of faith, who for 
the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” And it is that element in this sur- 
passing glory of the Author of faith which 
is described in the words, “despising the 
shame,” to which I wish to lead your medi- 


~ tations. 


“Despising the shame.” Let us seek to 
realize the vivid color and the burning heat 


of the words. “Shame” is shamefulness, 
notorious ill repute, glaring, scarlet dis- 
honor: and such was attributed to the 
Lord Christ. All along the way He was 
charged with shamefulness, with dishonor- 
able associations, with disgraceful words 


and dress: All along His way you can 
hear the muttered or. vehement cry, 
“Shame on Him! Shame on Him!” The 


bitter cry sounds from end to end of His 
public life. And how did He take it? 
“Despising the shame!’  Despising it, 
looking down upon it, disdaining it, scorn- 
ing it, treating it as nothing! 

Now there is a spirit of despising which 
is the product of littleness, and its disdain 
is petty and unclean. There is a despising 
which deals in ribaldries and vulgarities, 
in squirts of venom and bitter spite. It 
has its birth in small personalities, it de- 
mands a low moral temperature, and it 
is always significant of a certain degrada- 
tion. But there is also a despising born 
of pure and lofty life. It is born on those 
moral heights from which we see the true 
proportions of things, and from which 
some things appear so infinitely small that 
they virtually disappear. It is the. wide 
outlook which reveals life’s true relations, 
and the great perspective makes life’s 
trifles non-existent. 

Now Jesus of Nazareth lived on the 
heights, in “the heavenly places,’ and He 
looked upon all things in the light of their 
eternal relation. I recall to your minds 
His great commanding word, “I am from 
above”; He approached everything from 
above, and He never lost the true signifi- 
cance of things in their noisy details. “Ye 
are from beneath,” and, therefore, you do 
not get your heads above things, and small 
things hold you in ignoble bondage. “I 
am from above,” and from the serenity of 
loftiness He looked upon all the changing 
experiences of His life, and among those 
experiences was this charge of baseness, 
and dishonor, and worldly shame. And 
He despised it. He looked down upon it. 
He treated it as something not to be re- 
garded at all: He ignored it,—“despising 
the shame.” 
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Now what were these charges of base- 


ness, these: taunts of shamefulness which - 


our Lord and Saviour had to encounter? 

There was the shame attaching to His 
humble birth. His birth was repeatedly 
mentioned to disparage the worth of His 
work. They would have thought more of 
His mission had there been a more distin- 
guished pedigree for the Missioner. But, 
“Ts not this the carpenter?” “Is not this 
the carpenter’s son?” “Are not his sisters 
here with us?” And the humble origin 
was emphasized to depreciate His claims. 
They wanted someone wearing the purple, 
and they could not abide the apron of the 
workman! This man bore no recognized 
royal blood in His veins; He was not 
found in the distinguished line of brilliant 
lineage; not “trailing clouds of glory” did 
He come! And had we stood in the 
crowd that was round about Him, we 
should have frequently heard the bitter, 
disparaging comment, “He is only a car- 
penter!” “Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth?” I say, it was flung at Him 
all along! How then? He despised the 
shame! He looked at it from the heights, 
and it was nothing! 

Now I do not think that this spirit of 
birth-disparagement is altogether dead. I 
suppose there is less of it in this country 
than in most, but even here perhaps the 
contemptuous pride of birth is not alto- 
gether absent. At any rate, over wider 
areas, we are still inclined to disparage 
others by pointing to their obscure and 
gray beginnings. We minimize the value 
and quality of the river because it did not 
take its rise in marble halls. Let me give 
you an example of it. There is one states- 
man in England just now who perhaps 
more than any other has the vision of a 
prophet, and the passionate enthusiasm of 
humanity. He has heard the cry of the 
silent, he has tasted the bitterness of the 
oppressed, and he has girded himself to 
the task of their emancipation. Well, I 
took up a newspaper a little while ago, and 
I turned to an article of one of the high- 
born, and I found this statesman-prophet 
described as “that little Welsh solicitor!” 
There you have it, the shame of an ordi- 
nary calling and of an obscure birth! And 
the trouble is this; that some people do not 
despise that shame, but are ashamed to 


have it named. They do not care to be re- 
minded of their home in Nazareth, and of 
the little carpenter’s shop, of the father- 
carpenter engaged in common work y 
They are ashamed of the shame. They are 
“from beneath,” and the petty disparage 
ment shuts out the light of day. Get into 
the heights and look at it “from above.’ -| 

And then let me remind you of thé 
shame of condemning His own countrymen) 
which our Lord had to meet. Jesus wouic 
never conciliate His countrymen with soit 
plausibilities and pleasant compliments: 
He would not flatter their ears by engag4 
ing speech. “I came not to send peace, baal 
a sword,’ and He used His sword upor 
His own people. You can recall how 
often He denounced His own countrymen 
with scathing indictment. You remembez 
how often He tore aside their veils anc 
revealed their hidden wickedness and gavy| 
it a name. You remember how often He! 
stood beside them a Prophet of woe, port 
traying coming disaster and desolation] 
“Woe unto you!” “Woe unto you!” Ana 
the climax was reached when He foretold’ 
their expulsion from the privileged placed 
and the enthronement of the foreigner it] 
their stead. “Many shall come from tha 
east and from the west and shall sit dow? 
with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in thal 
kingdom of heaven, but the children of thi] 
kingdom shall be cast out into outer dark 
ness, and there shall be weeping ani 
gnashing of teeth.” And what kind of req 
ception did He meet? Everywhere Hi 
was met with the cry: “The shame and thi 
shamefulness of it!” He, the Enemy of 
His own countrymen! He, the Maligned| 
of His own kith and kin! There He goeg| 
No patriot He! The shame and _ tht 
shamefulness of it. How then? “Despici 
ing the shame.” That cry of “shame” at 
supposed abuse of patriotism has rund 
down the streets and lanes of history 
Wherever men have confronted their ow} 
countrymen with a sword, in the shar 
cutting speech of indictment, the cry cl 
“shame” has been heard. : 

Jeremiah, a young prophet, was called t!| 
a dark commission against “the kings cf| 
Judah, against the princes thereof, againa 
the priests thereof, and against the peop | 
of the land!” And he went forth to facl 
his people, and to face them. with thed 
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iniquities!' “Woe unto you!” How then? 
“Zedekiah, king of Judah .... shut him 
“up, saying, Wherefore dost thou prophesy, 
and say, Thus saith the Lorp, Behold, I 
will give this city into the hand of the 
king of Babylon, and he shall take it?” 
The shame of it! No patriot he! “And 
Jeremiah the prophet was shut up in the 
court of the prison.” “So persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you.” 


Take an example from our own day. 


When England was rushing into the 
Crimean war, John Bright stood in the 
way of his countrymen and indicted them 
for their black and ignoble passion. 


“T will have no part,’ he said, “in 
this terrible crime. My hands shall be 
unstained with blood..... No respect 
have I for men who form a govern- 
ment, no regard have I for going with 
the stream, and no fear of being 
deemed wanting in patriotism shall in- 
fluence me in favor of a policy which 
in my conscience I believe to be as 
criminal before God as it is destruc- 
tive of the true interest of the 
country.” 


How then? The cry arose, “The shame 
of it! The shame of it!’ Let me read 
you Lord Morley’s description of what 
happened. 

“Mr. Bright was burnt in effigy. 
Every morning Bright and Cobden 
were reviled in half the newspapers 
of the country as enemies of the com- 
monwealth. They were openly told 
they were traitors, and that it was a 
pity they could not be punished as 
traitors.” 


“The shame of it! The shame of it!” 
Well, my brother, what does the worldly 
shame matter if a man makes his home in 
the truth, and lives in the heights, in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus? He can 
be as his Lord, he can look down upon it, 
disdain it, counting it as nothing,—“despis- 
ing the shame.” 

And I will mention again as a baseness 
which was brought against the Lord, the 
shame of smiting venerated but hollow 
conventions. There is nothing which we 
hold with such grim tenacity as a hoary 
convention. Now our Lord was always 
smiting vain conventionalities, smiting 
them in the face, doing it deliberately, 
doing it repeatedly, doing it as the most 
natural and dutiful thing in the day’s life. 


He smote their hollow ritualisms. He 
smote their hollow asceticism. He smote 
their hollow pietism. He smote them by 
direct indictment. He smote them by 
absolute indifference. He smote them by 
denouncing them. He smote them by 
ignoring them. And the outcome? A cry 
of horror! A perpetual cry of shame! 
“Why do the disciples eat with unwashed 
hands?” “He eateth and drinketh with 
publicans and sinners.” “He is gone to be 
guest with a man that is a sinner.” “They 
marveled that he talked with the woman.” 
His disciples walked with Him through 
the cornfield! He made a man whole on 
the Sabbath day! He would have nothing 
to do with their hollow pietism which 
preserved a mask and lost a life. Jesus 
Christ would at any time defy a conven- 
tionality to serve the truth. But every- 
where, and at all times the cry arose, 
“Shame! Shame! Shameful!” How then? 
He despised the shame. Well, religious 
history resounds with similar cries when 
men and women have dropped the conven- 
tional that they might the better serve their 
Lord. They have altered the garment to 
save the life. They have dropped a 
phraseology to save the truth. They have 
discarded the letter in the interests of the 
spirit. They have interfered with the con- 
ventional, and they have passed under re- 
proach! It is amazing how many valiant 
souls have encountered the charge of 
shame for their free usage of the conven- 
tional in the sacred cause of a larger life. 
The examples might be multiplied, but I 
will confine myself to two. I will take 
them both from the life of John Wesley. 
Here is an extract from his journal: 


“Being in Mr. Forbes’ society my 
heart was so full that I could not con- 
fine myself to the forms of prayer we 
were accustomed to use there. Neither 
do I propose to be confined to them 
any more, but to pray indifferently, 
with a form, or without, as I may find 
suitable.” 


It seems an instance of old wine skins 
and new wine! And he would have new 
wine skins! So the conventional was 
changed! But the uproar that followed. 
“The shame of it!” “The audacity of it!” 
“The sacrilege of it!’ Despising the 
shame! 
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There was a conventional way of preach- 
ing. 
“Once Wesley would have thought 


the saving of souls almost a sin, if it 
had not been done in a church.” 


But now he broke away from the con- 
ventional and went out into the fields! 


“Tt excited the bitterest opposition 
among churches.” .... “We allow all 
you say is true: yet you deserve to be 
set in the stocks for delivering it in 
the streets.” 


It should be given in the conventional 
way, from the pulpit, in the church. But 
in the streets!! The shamefulness of it! 
The shame! Despising the shame! Never 
let the conventional dictate to the eternal. 
Never let the letter dominate the spirit. 
Never let a form become your prison. 
Exercise your liberty in Christ Jesus, and 
be all things to all men if by any means 
you may save some. Never be a slave of 
the conventional and despise the “shame” 
of your freedom. 

Jesus encountered the shame attaching to 
ignoble birth. He encountered the shame 
attaching to the condemnation of His own 
countrymen. He encountered the shame 
attaching to the defiance of petrifying con- 
ventions. And lastly, He encountered the 
baseness of an ignominious death. ‘There 
was everything about His death to make 
it contemptible. There was the disgrace 
of crucifixion. There were all the humili- 
ating settings of the ignoble scene. There 
was the carrying of His own cross beam 
along the crowded way. There was the 
laughter of the careless. There were the 
taunting jeers of the cynic. There was all 
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the publicity of carnal curiosity. And 
there was the rude larking all along the 
scornful way. “Then did they spit in his 
face.” There was that too! And there 
was the ignominy of being crucified be- 
tween two thieves! Nothing could have 
been added to the shamefulness of it. 

How now? “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” He is still 
“exalted high,” still living in the glory of 
sacrificial purpose. They stretched Him 
between two thieves, and on those very 
thieves He continued His saving work of 
grace. 

“The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day.” 

The shame of His death! He despised 
the shame! 

Now, what think you about this Christ? 
I call you to His discipleship, and from 
union with Him in spiritual heights you 
will despise the shame. If you want to 
escape the shame of the world you can do 
it. If ye are of the world, the world will 
love its own, but if ye are not of the 
world, the world will treat you as fools. 
Well, then, be “fools for Christ’s sake.” If 
the world seeks to put you to shame, do 
not cringe, do not yield, do not retreat. I 
call you to be Knights of King Jesus’ 
Order, to live in Him, to live with Him in 
the heights, and to contend for the right, 
the true, the beautiful. Be ashamed of 
nothing but sin: 


“Soldiers of Christ, arise, 
And put your armor on, 
Strong in the strength which God 
supplies 
Through His eternal Son.” 


THE DANGER OF PRAISE.* 
Rev. John A. Hutton, M. A. 


which receive 
John wv. 44. 


“How can ye _ believe, 
honor one of another?” 


This is one of the hard sayings of Jesus. 
For surely there is nothing more natural 
to us as human beings who wish to live 
comfortably with one another, than the 
daily habitual exchange of kind and 


*Notes from an address delivered at the Minis- 
ters’ Meetings of the Northfield General Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers, August, 1911. 


appreciative words. Surely it is a great 
part of our duty in the world to say kind 
things, and to do kind things. Surely 
kindness is, itself, the very cause of God 
in this world, so that if everybody were 
always kind—kind in behavior, in speech, 
in judgment, pouring out love upon one 
another—truly the Kingdom of Heaven 
would have already come! 
our Lord seems to be putting us on guard 


And yet here © 
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—not indeed against offering our praise 
or appreciation to others, but against 
accepting it from others for ourselves. 
Now we may be perfectly sure that 
’ whatever was our Lord’s intention in these 
words it was never His wish that any 
words of His should reduce the amount 
of natural good feeling in the world. 
Everything that was natural, spontaneous, 
the genuine flow of real feeling, our Lord 
warmly approved: He chose a child and 
pointed to a child as the type of the citi- 
zen of heaven. It would be against our 
whole sense of Christ to suppose that He 
would say anything to restrain the flow 
of human kindness, or to check the natural 
instinct of simple and loving souls to say 
out what they feel in the way of gratitude 
or appreciation. We know how, on at 
least one occasion, He Himself was vexed 
and saddened for a moment, to find that 


_ of ten men whom He had cleansed of 


leprosy, only one came back to thank 
Him. If there is one thing more certain 
than another as to the influence which the 
religion of Christ is designed to have 
upon us, it is that it should make us more 
open, more hearty and unrestrained in the 
loving things we say to one another, in the 
generous judgments we pass upon one 
another, not measuring our expressions 
in any nice balance lest we go beyond some 
pedantic justification, but giving what we 
have to give, full measure, “pressed down, 
running over.” 

Well, but if that is so, what about these 
words in which Jesus is warning us as 
to how we receive the appreciations of our 
friends, and assuring us that if we receive 
those appreciations, we actually cut our- 
selves off from some great blessing of 
God? : 

It is very simple. Notice that our Lord 
is not dealing with the giving of praise or 
honor; He is dealing with the receiving 
of it. He is simply putting us on guard 
against a wrong and sinful use to which 
we may put that praise and approval of 
friends, which, used properly, may be such 
a blessing to us, and such an assistance to 
our own best life. The danger which He 
discovers to us in this matter is one which 
we can see very clearly once our minds 
are directed to it. What is it? It is the 
danger of receiving honor one of another ; 


- another, 


the danger of taking it in; the danger of 
making it the final standard of our private 
life, and later on of being satisfied with 
it. In fact, the danger here is the danger 
everywhere—it is the danger of stopping, 
the danger of cutting ourselves off from 
God. 

It is not only in the region of our moral 
life that it is disastrous to be satisfied with 
the approval of men: in every other region 
of spiritual life, the same peril besets us. 
We have a phrase which we apply to one 
who is quite obviously satisfied with the 
lower judgment—we say “he plays to the 
gallery.” We mean that he likes the praise 
of men more than the praise of God. ’:We 
mean that he prefers to be paid for his 
work in the baser coin. He has no ambi- 
tion for the lonely approval of his con- 
science as an artist. He has clipped his 
own wings. He has done with all real 
effort and aspiration. He has chosen this 
world—and by his choice, has cut himself 
off from God. He is not without a re- 
ward. Nay: he has his reward. He is 
paid for his work. But there is nothing 
standing to his credit in God’s books—as 
there is something standing to the credit 
of every humble and mortified spirit. 
Doubtless he has his lonely and unhappy 
hours, when he comes home and sits down 
with himself, and when there crowd round 
his spirit the greater things he might have 
done, the noble poverty he might still have 
had, and the holier compensations. Doubt- 
less hours of that kind come to him—when 
the sees through himself, when he pro- 
nounces judgment upon himself, when he 
agrees that with all his getting, he has 
lost God and lost his own soul. And these 
words of Jesus come back to us: “How 
can ye believe which receive honor one of 
and seek not the honor that 
cometh from God only?” 


“Tt’s like those eerie stories nurses tell 
Of how some Actor on a stage played 
Death, 
With pasteboard crown, sham orb and 
tinsell’d dart, 
And called himself the monarch of the 
world; 
Then, going in the tire-room afterward, 
Because the play was done, to shift 
himself, 
Got touched upon the sleeve familiarly 
The moment he had shut the closet door 
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By Death himself. Thus God might 


touch a Pope 
At unawares, ask what his baubles mean, 
And whose part he presumed to play 
just now. 
Best be yourself, imperial, plain and 
true!” 


In our Lord’s view, there is only one 
form of final failure—and that is when 
one loses his sense of God—of God per- 
sonal to him, of God Who is in all per- 
fection what we at our best are so poorly 
and fitfully. In our Lord’s view, the 
saving attitude for a human soul is the 
attitude of perfect humility, and therefore, 
of keen and living hope: the attitude 
towards perfect moral well-being, towards 
the perfect Christian soul, which the artist 
uttered when, standing before a master- 
piece, a work infinitely beyond his power 
but not beyond the reach of his admiration, 
he exclaimed with great joy, “I also am an 
artist.” 

That was our Lord’s view; and in con- 
sequence, in His view anything became a 
danger and a curse which threatened to 
create pride in a man, which threatened to 
seduce him from his sense of the absolutely 
good, which threatened to destroy his 
humility. It was for this reason, i.e. in 
the interests of a final humility of the 
soul before God and life, that Jesus said 
His severe things about the love of money 
and the inordinate pursuit of it. His 
quarrel with riches was that they brought 
with them the risk of robbing a man of 
his simpleness and humility. There was 
the danger that his riches would flatter 


him; that they would erect a lower stand- 


ard of action within him; that he would 


take credit to himself for being rich and 
forget that, face to face with the actual 
exigencies of life and death and heaven 
and hell—he was all the time only what 
he was at heart. 

And so, our Lord, not to restrain the 
natural flow of kind words amongst us, 
but in order to make us watchful against 
the abuse of kind words, puts us on our 
guard. He is warning us against turning 
the appreciation of friends into all the 
evil of a flattering tongue. He is warning 
us against being flattered with the praise 
of the world. For, to permit ourselves to 
be flattered is there and then to come to 
a standstill morally. It is to lose that 
poorness of spirit which keeps us in the 
love of God. It is to blot out the future. 
It is to turn our back on all progress. It 
is to go out of training. It is to stop. It 
is to lose the qualification for any heaven. 
It is to be guilty of the sin of which the 
poet tells us that Verdi was guilty when, 
conducting a cheap and unworthy work of 
his own in Florence, he accepted without 
shame the plaudits of the crowd. There 
he stood receiving honor of men, his whole 
being aglow with the foolish and damn- 
ing praise. There he stood, happy, excited, 
lost, until looking round, his eye fell upon 
one who saw through the whole miserable 
business—his eye fell upon a master, upon 
Rossini sitting patient,in his stall. 

One is our Master, even Christ Jesus; 
before Him we stand or fall. Let us see 
to it that no day passes without seeking 
His judgment, lest in this world we lose 
our finer sense and become corrupted with 
its unthinking approval. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL.* 
IV. THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A. 


We have been trying to understand the 
emphasis of the early utterances of Saint 
Paul, and yesterday I dwelt upon the fact 
that in his earlier utterances we have these 
two emphases at least: the emphasis upon 
_the God of grace, Whose eternal life it has 
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been to give Himself to men; and the 
emphasis upon history, as a great course 
of events tending to produce a fuller 
knowledge of God. And I said that before 
you could have an evangelical religion you 
must have at its basis: (1) a conception 
of God as a God of grace: (2) a conception 
of history as working up to a supreme 
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manifestation of a God of grace; and (3) 
a Christ Who, by character and career, 
could demonstrate both the grace and 
judgment of God. 

To-day we are going to look at the 
Epistle to the Galatians. It is the first 
sketch of Saint Paui’s Christianity, but it 
is a sketch only: the finished picture is in 


_ the Epistle to the Romans. I do not know 


why the Epistle to the Romans is put after 
the Acts of the Apostles, but whoever did 
it was providentially guided, for it is the 
fmest expression of the mind of Saint 
Paul, though not the earliest. The earliest 
is found in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Let us just go over this letter and see 
what it was Saint Paul thought was worth 
fighting for in his conception of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is a mission- 
ary utterance, the utterance of a man under 
the stress of a somewhat vehement convic- 
tion. It is also a fighting utterance, a con- 
troversial pamphlet. Now when a man 
writes a controversial pamphlet and is 
angry, you must not expect that he will be 
perfectly lucid in setting forth his argu- 
ments. Saint Paul’s interpretation of Chris- 
tianity in this Epistle is defective in the 
matter of lucidity. It is not perfectly clear, 
but that does not mean it is not fair; for, 
after all, when a man sits down to write a 
controversial pamphlet you may be sure 
where he stands. You know what he is 
talking about and what’ he believes, though 
it may not be very lucidly set forth. That 
defect you may look for in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. When we attempt to put the 
parts of its argument lucidly to one an- 
other, we find, that part one will be run- 
ning over into part two, and so on. But 
we must remember that this letter was 
written by a man under the strain of in- 
tense emotion, and not one kind of emo- 
tion only: Saint Paul was not only angry; 
he was filled with love. He was disappoint- 
ed; he was hopeful. He was everything 
by turn as he wrote this letter. 

Why was this? Well, to understand it, 
it is necessary to talk about the people to 
whom the letter was written. The major- 
ity of scholars now agree that Galatia is 
the region containing the cities of Antioch, 
Iconium, Lystra, ete. Saint Paul had had 
extremely kindly and affectionate relations 


with these people. It was through an ill- 
ness that he first went to preach to them. 
What that illness was I do not know. Sir 
William Ramsay thinks he contracted 
malaria, which left him two horrible re- 
sults: one a shivering and the other some 
affection of the eyes. But whatever it may 
have been, the effect was to make Saint 
Paul almost contemptible in appearance. 
In some way his physical suffering made 
what he called a “temptation” for the peo- 
ple to reject him. I suppose they were 
accustomed to the idea that heralds of re- 
ligion should be unblemished physically, 
and Saint Paul’s appearance certainly did 
not commend his message. But they did 
not reject him. They received him, and 
not only ministered to his necessity, but 
received him he tells us “as an angel of 
God.” 

Well, Saint Paul founded there in 
Galatia small communities of Christian 
people, and then, some time afterwards, 
he discovered that these people were going 
back out of their Christian liberty and joy 
into their old state, and you can under- 
stand how distressed, how disappointed, 
how angry he would be; and yet not so 
much with the converts themselves as with 
the people who were troubling them. 

You can understand, then, in what a 
frame of conflicting emotions this man 
was when he heard that his converts 
were going back into the religion or state 
of things in which he found them, and 
I want now to try to contrast for you 
that state of things into which they were 
falling back with that state into which they 
had been called by his “gospel,’ because 
this is the profound distinction which still 
exists in looking at religions. Two reli- 
gions were in conflict in the communities 
of the Galatians: the religion into which 
Paul had brought them and the religion 
which they had been following before. 
These two religions still exist—they exist 
in America—and that is what makes this 
book of value to us. 

Let me put it as simply as I can. Jesus 
was to Paul the Possessor and Dispenser 
of filial life towards God, a life of free- 
dom and joy. Now this filial religion has 
two features about it: a note of holy 
freedom in one’s relations to God, and a 
sort of all-inclusive love. Believers are 
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potential brothers in Christ. Now, it was 
to this religion that the converts in 
Galatia had been introduced by the teach- 
ings of Saint Paul. But certain people 
went there after Saint Paul had been 
amongst them, and taught them differently. 
These people, whom we know as Judaizers, 
had come to these converts and said some- 
thing like this: “We have no objection to 
your belief in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
or even to your belief in Jesus as the 
Son of God, but we also are Jewish Chris- 
tians, and we advise you that you should 
superimpose upon that simple and delight- 
ful faith of yours, obedience to certain 
laws which have had the sanction of 
Moses. These restrictions will safeguard 
your life so that you will be kept from 
going back to the horrible moral corrup- 
tion of paganism round about you.” 
Behind all that there may have been a 
mixture of motives. Saint Paul declares 
there was an evil motive, because these 
people said: “If we let this man preach 
this peculiar mystical gospel of identifica- 
tion with Christ, it abolishes Jewish privi- 


lege. It admits Gentiles into the fold with 
God’s covenanted people. They are then 
under no restrictions. We cannot let 


them come in on the same level with our- 
selves.” My friends, there is the same 
thing in human nature to-day, and that 
makes it a very modern movement. 

But there may have been a better motive, 
Some of these people may have had an 
honest feeling that it was unsafe to trust 
these young converts to this vague assimi- 
lation of the character of Jesus, to the 
identification of oneself with Him. The 
difficulty is real. I feel it myself in 
bringing up my children. I should like to 
see them become Christians, but I feel as 
though I wanted to hedge them around 
with laws all the time, and I think I have 
seen great aged saints of God who also 
would shake their heads over trusting 
young converts too much—letting them 
loose, as it were. Now Saint Paul be- 
lieved in the gospel of liberty. He saw 
the difficulty from the point of view of 
human prudence. He says of the gospel 
that it is not “after man,’ not according 
to man’s way of looking at things. 

Now, what was it that these Judaizers 
had said to these converts? Apparently 


they said something like this: “First of all, 
we want you to keep watch of that man 
Paul. He has no authority, remember. 
He was not one of the original disciples 
of Jesus. He did not company with the 
Lord Jesus Christ when He was here on 
earth, and has, therefore no real authority 
for speaking on His behalf.” That is the 
first thing they said. Then they said: “He 
is teaching you something which will, if 
you accept it, cut you off from the great 
continuity in God’s dealing with people 
in the past. It is not quite like the Old 
Testament religion. You know the Lord 
spake unto Moses in times past, and this is 
not quite in line with that religion. Be- 
sides, as a matter of fact, such teaching 
is not morally safe. You will find that in 


‘ your personal life it is not safe to trust 


yourself in this way to Jesus.” 

These were three difficulties raised 
against Saint Paul’s preaching. I can 
imagine how he was hurt by the first, 
about his not having sufficient authority; 
I can imagine how he was hurt by the 
second, the taunt that he was turning his 
back upon his ancestors; but what must 
have hurt him most was the charge that 
this new thing he was teaching would lead 
up to immorality. I have spoken of the 
value of the fact that Saint Paul was so 
trained as to have a passion for right- 
eousness—and now to be charged with 
taking people out of a pagan atmosphere 
and teaching them something which would 
only run them into a worse paganism, into 
worse corruption, well, it is the indignation 
about that that caused him to write this 
letter to the Galatians. These three argu- 
ments constitute the three divisions of the 
Epistle: the first two chapters are occu- 
pied with the personal argument; the 
second two with the historical; and the 
third two with the moral. 

In considering how Saint Paul deals 
with these arguments, I am not going to 
take the Epistle up verse by verse. I just 
want to give you the general drift of the 
thought. In the first two chapters I will 
only say this: that he vindicates the right 
of personal revelation. He vindicates the 
right of the convert who has had personal 
communion with God anda personal revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, to express and insist 
upon the validity of that experience, pro- 
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vided the experience is not wholly out of 
line with the great course of religious 
experience up to that point. In the first 
two chapters Saint Paul declares: “I re- 


ceived my gospel directly from Jesus. I 


tested it by going up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter and James and the rest of them. 
I heard a great many interesting things 
there, but they added nothing to me so far 
as my gospel is concerned.” 

Saint Paul declared, then, that his knowl- 
edge of Christ was as valid as the experi- 
ences of the other disciples. But, of 
course, by thus insisting on the value of his 
mystical experience in contact with Jesus 
Christ he laid himself open to this diffi- 
culty: “What about the connection be- 
tween that experience of yours and the 
rest of God’s people in the past? It will 
not do for any fanatic to come and say, 
I have seen the Lord Jesus Christ, and re- 
ceived a new religion from Him.” Some- 
thing like that is what they said to Saint 
Paul, and so he sets to work to examine 
his experience and see how far it is in line 
with experiences up to date. 

In the third and fourth chapters, accord- 
ingly, he deals with the question as to 
whether his experience was in line with 
the experiences of saints of the past. 

But the way in which he does it is most 
beautiful. He says: “Now, first of all, 
‘when you received the Holy Ghost, did 
you receive Him by the works of the law 

or by the hearing of faith? You received 

Him. by faith, that is, by an experience of 

identification with Jesus. Now that ex- 
perience brought you into communion with 
the great saints of the past. That is a big 
experience, and an experience that you 
ought not to give up because those Judaiz- 
ing teachers have come after you. You 
are in line with the great saints of the 
past. How? Understand that the princi- 
ple of succession in religion is the princi- 
ple of faith, and not a national or natural 
generation. It is those who are of faith 
who are the children of Abraham. Who- 
ever has this great soul-renewing experi- 
ence which we call faith is ipso facto the 
son of Abraham. .I will not have you, 
my Galatian friends, disinherited in this 
way because the Jews tell you you must 
observe something external. If you have 
faith in God, if you have seen Jesus Christ, 


if you have had this soul-renewing experi- 
ence, you are now the sons of Abraham. 
The great principle of succession is the 
principle of faith.” Of course the question 
is then raised, What about the law? 
Then Saint Paul gives that magnificent 
passage about the law as a kind of disci- 
pline, a discipline that gives a deepening 
sense of sin, a discipline that produces a 
sense of despair in a man, so leading him 
into this new revelation of sonship with 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now we come to the last part, the 
chief part. This faith in Jesus makes a 
man happy. It introduces him to much 
freedom, it lets him loose; but will it make 
him good? No, said the Judaizers, it will 
not unless you superimpose upon it a 
system of sacramental observances. . You 
remember what Luther said about that: 
“The devil doth hinder more on the right 
hand by upbuilding and correcting than 
on the left hand with persecuting and de- 
stroying.” All this extremely anxious 
care about the life of the young convert, 
this desire to hedge him round by re- 
strictions of this kind, was, according to 
Luther, the work of the devil. I say that 
Paul was angry at this idea that the Judai- 
zers should superimpose restrictions upon 
the Galatians’ simple faith. 

But how did Saint Paul define his 
gospel? First, the Christian’s position is 
that of one who already has potential sal- 
vation. Having received the Lord Jesus 
Christ and accepted Him, he has in Jesus 
Christ already his whole salvation poten- 
tially present with him, and his attitude, 
from that point on, is simply one of draw- 
ing on that treasure-house of grace for 
every need and every protection that he re- 
quires. It is a religion of assimilating 
character from without, not of doing one’s 
best endeavors from within. Now that is 
a great distinction. There are only two 
ways of looking at religion: either to do 
your best, by yourself, or to assimilate 
character from without, gathering unto 
yourself the resources and powers that 
are in an unseen Person, accepted as your 
own and identified with you, of _Whom 
you can say, “I live, yet not I, but this 
Person liveth in me.” 

Now these treasures that are in Jesus 
Christ, what do they amount to? What 
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is the only word that is a synonym for 
Christ? It is the word love. Saint Paul 
goes on to say: “If you have received 
Jesus Christ you have received love, and 
when you are drawing your character out 
of the resources that are in Jesus Christ, 
you are drawing love more and more into 
your being. Now ‘love is the fulfilling of 
the law. If you become more and more 
loving, you will keep the law. The Spirit 
of Jesus Christ is opposed absolutely to 
the works of the flesh. The Spirit of 
Jesus in you reproduces the character of 
Jesus, and that character is represented 
in the one word love. Love is the law of 
Christ. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” Then 
he says, “If you walk in the Spirit—if you 
walk day by day, step by step, in the dis- 
position of Jesus, not separate from His 
loving personality—you will not fulfill the 
lust of the flesh”; in other words, “I will 
trust my converts who have accepted the 
Lord Jesus Christ and identified them- 
selves with Him as I have, who have been 
crucified unto the world in His death, and 
are risen with His resurrection in newness 
of life—I will trust them without any legal 
safeguards in their lives.” “But,” he adds, 
“you are going back; you are beginning to 
observe days and months and times of the 
year. And I am afraid, unless I have mis- 
spent my labor upon you, that you will not 
be satisfied after once having enjoyed the 
liberty of Jesus. After having enjoyed 
that liberty, why should you go back into 
that awful restriction and bondage of the 
legal life? As for me, ‘God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for it is in that that I am 
identified with Him, and it is by that that 
I am crucified unto the world. Let no 
man trouble me. I bear every day the 
marks of the Lord Jesus, but my only 
bondage is that I know I am a free, happy 
slave of Jesus Christ and that I want to 
do His will. For the rest I am in no 
bondage whatsoever. Stand fast in the 
liberty with which Christ has made you 
free.” 

Now I want to ask you to think for a 
few moments of the three questions which 
the apostle here raises and settles, three 
questions which are still alive in the 
Church: (1) the question of religious 


authority; (2). the question of succession; 
and (3) the great and much more serious 
question of discipline. Who are those 
authorized to act as the exponents of 
God’s Word? How shall I know that I 
am standing in line with ‘the historic 
covenants of God? What is the best 
arrangement for organizing the discipline 
of the individual life? On these questions 
there are still a great many thoughts to 
be thought, a great many serious words 
still to be spoken. I honestly believe that 
in regard to these three great questions 
that are dividing all Christendom to-day 
the most important book in the world for 
us to read is the Epistle to the Galatians. 
No man looks well when he is disagreeing 
with Saint Paul; and I am thankful to be 
on the evangelical side of this great debate. 

Only—and here is my last word—if you 
are going to follow Luther in his tremen- 
dous revolt against the doctrines of the 
sacerdotal apostolic succession, and the 
Roman Church sacramental system, your 
responsibility is terrific; for, look you! 
you are trusting your church and you are 
trusting yourself to nothing—nothing but 
what? The identification of yourself with 
Jesus Christ and the assimilation of His 
character day by day. But if your Protest- 
antism has that cut out of it, where are you? 
You must have such identification as puts 
you on the Cross with Jesus Christ, as 
makes you die to sin and rise in newness 
of life. That is the Gospel of the New 
Testament, whole hearted, through and 
through identification with Christ, being in 
Him, living in Him from day to day. 
That is the religion of the future. The 
man who accepts that position is going to 
grow. Bind a man down by legal restric- 
tions and he cannot grow. Let him assimi- 
late the character of Jesus Christ and he 
grows and grows. But there is no hope at 
all for the man who leaves that out of the 
center of his religion. 

And as I close I want to ask, Has every- 
body here accepted Jesus Christ? Does 
He so abide in you that He shines through 
you, that He lives through you? How 
many of us can say, “I am crucified with 
Christ’? “Reckon ye also yourselves to 
be dead .... unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Have we 
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gone through that experience? Unless we 
have we are not New Testament Protest- 
ants. That is the Protestant faith; that is 
Pauline faith; that is Christian faith. 
“Abide in me and I in you.” Not simply, 
Believe I am the Son of God, or flaunt 
your belief in the Deity of Christ before 
the world, but “abide in me and I in you.” 

And why is it so essential? Because the 
religion that is legal is the religion of the 
creditor. The religion of assimilation of 
character is very different; it is the reli- 
gion of the debtor. It is the feeling of 
a continuous sense of debtorship. Un- 
less I know myself to be day by day de- 
pendent upon Him Who is above me and 
without me, and Who is forever morally 
contrasted with me, unless I know myself 


to be debtor to Him for character, I am 
going to regard my character as my 
own achievement, with its resulting “Thou 
shalt not” carefully obeyed, and then I have 
implanted in my heart a conceit, a vanity, 
a self-righteousness, and a Pharisaism that © 
will vitally affect my growth of character. 
But let me day by day be consciously debtor 
to Jesus Christ, beginning every day anew 
by saying, “Lord, I want to forget yester- 
day, whether I was good or bad; I want to 
begin over again to-day and say once more, 
Thou art I and I am Thou; ‘I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me’ ”’—and I shall 
find that this attitude of debtorship means 
growth, means power in the Kingdom of 
God, means “the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God.” 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Lucy L. H. Soule (‘‘Dorothy King’’). 


Misunderstood! 


And so, you now desert 


The cause you pledged your life, and sink inert 
And sad. , My friend, if all the rank and file 

Were just like you, methinks but brief the while 
Ere we should see our Leader march alone, 

And tread the deeps and climb the heights till, gone 
From our dull vision, He should pass, and we, 
Aroused at last, bewail us fruitlessly. 

I know ‘tis hard, this failing of our friends 

And foes, perchance, to comprehend the ends 


For which we strive. 


I know ‘tis harder still 


To feel our motives judged and weighed until 


To our own selves we seem but failures. 


Then— 


A-sudden we look up and catch again 

The light that shines from out our Leader’s eyes. 
We see once*more that Hand point toward the skies, 
Hear once again the Voice that held us so, 

Those wondrous tones that made the hot blood flow 
Athrob thro’ all our being, till we said, 

“We will o’erlook all stings and fix, instead, 

Our gaze upon His standard waving high. 

We, who have pledged to, if the need be, die, 

Will of ourselves give all there is to give, 


And for the brethren die, or, should He bid us, live.’ 


? 


My friend, the strife is not for long at best. 
Then, come, be brave, give courage to the rest. 
And with your eyes upon His standard go 

To wrest a final victory from the foe. 


MEN IN 


THE ARMY. 


SOLDIERS AT FORT DOPLEN AND FORT HAMILTON, NEW 
YORK HARBOR, BROUGHT TO CHRIST AND INTO SERVICE. 


Daniel W. 


Mr. D. W. MCWILLIAMS. 


Some of the finest and best things are 
being done in the name of Christ for the 
soldiers at Fort Totten and Fort Hamil- 
ton. The Fort Totten United States 
Reservation is on Willet’s Point, Long 
Island Sound, two miles from Flushing, 
L. I., and nearly opposite New Rochelle, 
N. Y. The Fort Hamilton Reservation is 
at the entrance to New York Harbor, in 
the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn, just 
opposite Fort Wadsworth, S. I. 

Recently the government removed the 
headquarters of the Department of the 
East from Governor’s Island to Fort Tot- 
ten, thus increasing the importance of that 
post. This will soon result in increasing 
the number of men from six hundred to 
twelve hundred and will otherwise make 
the post a most important one. At Fort 
Hamilton six hundred men are stationed. 


McWilliams. 


At each of these posts the Brooklyn Young © 


Men’s Christian Association conducts a 
branch. The splendid work of this organi- 
zation is increasingly attracting attention. 


An incident in this army work: Some ~ 
time ago Miss Helen Miller Gould pre-— 
sented a graphophone to the Fort Hamil-_ 
this — 


ton Army Branch. Sitting near 
graphophone during the last Christmas 
season the Secretary saw a soldier much 
affected as he listened to the song, “Tell 
Mother I’ll be There.” Following a walk 
and a talk with the Secretary the young 
man gave himself to Christ. 
parents, who are members of and workers 
in a Baptist church in Massachusetts, the 
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On the — 


effect of the news of this decision by their — 


son can easily be imagined. 

This is but a typical experience, for 
during the past year or two, thirty-seven 
soldiers began the Christian life in the 
Association here. The past summer three 
men accepted Christ as their Saviour, two 
of whom united with the church; the third, 
who is to make like confession, will later 
prepare himself for the Christian ministry. 

Last year at Fort Totten there were 
twenty-one decisions for Christ. Some of 
these men are codperating with churches 
in nearby villages and are working among 
the soldiers, most of whom are not pro- 
fessing Christians. 

As an outgrowth of the work of the 
Brooklyn Association for the men in the 
army, two years ago while on a transport 
en route for the Philippine Islands, the 
soldiers who were led to Christ organized 
and taught a. Bible class, and so in this 
way, and many others, the influence of the 
work has been felt. 

In many practical ways the Association 
is serving those groups of men, many of 
whom are “raw recruits” between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty, recruited from the 
rural parts of our country. 


ences, good or bad, that are thrown around 


Is it any | 
wonder if they are susceptible to the influ- | 
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TYPE OF BUILDING NEEDED FOR SOLDIERS AT FORTS HAMILTON 
AND TOTTEN, 


them? They are ripe for the work of the 
Christian Association. Emphasis is placed 
upon the positive side of life, with the 
hope of making men both good and good 
~for something. The appeal is made by 
means of practical talks, debates, educa- 
tional classes, library, reading room, social 
entertainments, stereopticon, temperance 
_ work, Bible classes and religious meetings; 
in a word, the Association is not only a 
home for the soldiers absent from home, 
but a place where they are inspired and 
fitted for better service.for their country 
and when they leave the army for civil 
life. 

Major Herman C. Schumm, until re- 
cently Commandant at Fort Hamilton, 
appealed to the Brooklyn Association to 
erect a building at the post, and called 
attention to the fact that the temptations 
are tremendous. Within three minutes’ 
walk of the Reservation there are eighteen 
saloons and other pronouncedly evil re- 
sorts, and a five cent carfare takes the 
men either to the Bowery or Coney Island 
-where they are subject to all sorts of 
temptations. 

A building is sorely needed at each of 
these posts. At Fort Hamilton, the small 
and inadequate but the best available 
building is soon to be torn down to make 
way for necessary improvements by the 
government. At Fort Totten the Associa- 
tion has but two rooms, one of which is 
used by the Post Exchange. To have car- 
ried on the work under such conditions, 
and to have gotten such fine results, clearly 


shows what might be done with buildings 
equipped with a gymnasium, bowling alleys, 
swimming pool and facilities for educa- 
tional and Bible classes, entertainments 
and the like. 

The Secretary of War recently wrote a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Brooklyn Association as follows: 


“T am in receipt of your letter of 
June 12th in which you give informa- 
tion that the Board of. Directors of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn is greatly interested 
in the project of securing funds suf- 
ficient to meet the pressing needs of 
the private soldier, and beg in reply 
to inform you, speaking in a general 
way, that the War Department re- 
gards the influence of Y. M. C. A. 
buildings and the work of the Asso- 
ciation at Army Posts and in Army 
Camps as being most beneficial to the 
moral and physical welfare of soldiers. 
Through the beneficence of Miss Helen 
M. Gould, fine Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association buildings were erected 
some years ago at Fort Monroe, Va., 
and at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., which 
have been most helpful in attracting 
within their walls the enlisted men of 
the forts at aH times when not on 
duty. Prior to the erection of these 
buildings, many of these men were 
prone to seek the harmful attrac- 
tions of nearby so-called amusement 
places. Such a building would be 
of particular value at Fort Hamilton 
by reason of its proximity to the un- 
desirable amusement places located 
near the Fort. When the enlisted men 
are not engaged in their duties in the 
daytime, during stormy weather, and 
at night, they have no recourse for 
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amusement except these places. Build- 
ings at Fort Totten and Fort Hamil- 
ton such as Miss Gould has erected at 
Fort Monroe and at Fort Leavenworth 
would offer the men an opportunity to 
find recreation indoors under whole- 
some, moral conditions. I am, there- 
fore, very glad to endorse the move- 
ment which you are now making, and 
will be pleased at all times in connec- 
tion with such a movement to give 
you such support as may be done con- 
sistently under the law.” 


The entire cost for buildings at Fort 
Totten and at Fort Hamilton would not 
exceed $100,000. They could be erected 
for less if certain features were eliminated 
and the size reduced. 


mould as other men. 


from the same human 
They are subject to. 
the same temptations, the power of which 
is intensified by the fact that they are 
segregated by the very nature of their 
calling. Deprived of home and uplifting © 
social influences, it is not easy to resist 
the lure of evil. If any men need the” 
ministry of a practical and religious insti- i 
tution such as the Association it is the men 
who for whatever motive or purpose are 
enlisted in the army for the preservation 
and defense of our nation. Rich rewards | 
await this investment of consecrated | 
money. *h 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE WORK OF AN ARTISAN MISSIONARY. 


Rev. John T. Faris. 


In 1868 a ten-year-old Scotch boy whose 
home was on the banks of the Clyde went 
to a neighboring farm to see the first 
reaper ever brought to the neighborhood. 
The farmer who had _ purchased the 
machine was downcast, for he could not 
make it work. He thought he had been 
swindled. The boy—William Thomson 
Waddell—looked over the machine very 
carefully, and said diffidently, “I think if 
you will take out that pin it will go all 
right.” The farmer followed the sugges- 
tion, and was delighted to find that the 
reaper worked perfectly. 

That incident was a prophecy of the 
boy’s life work. He became a genius in 
handling tools of all kinds. And he made 
the best use of his unusual mechanical 
gift: it was devoted to God’s service. 

Five years later he became a Christian, 
and the ambition took possession of him 
to become a missionary to Africa. But he 
had little education and it did not seem 
possible to send him to school. So his 
parents thought his dream ought to be 
given up. However, he kept Africa in 
mind through all the days of his appren- 
ticeship as a shipjoiner at Clydebank. 
Among his companions he was proud to be 
known as a Christian. “It is a grand thing 
to be a Christian,” he said. Sometimes he 
was ridiculed for his belief in God and his 


| 
allegiance to Him, but ridicule made no) 
difference. In time his fellow workmen) 
learned that it was wise to let him alone—- 
his life was a fact against which none oF 
their arguments would stand. 

After his apprenticeship days, he workelll 
for various employers, who valued “H 
highly because hey could trust him with 
most particular tasks. But he was not 
satisfied. He wanted to use his hands in] 
God’s service on the mission field. 

He was employed in Dublin when he sawi 
an advertisement asking for men to go tod 
the Orange Free State to assist in they 
building of a new church. He applied andij 
was accepted, at good wages. When hes 
told his parents of his new plan, his mothery| 
urged him not to go if he was thinking} 
only of the money he would make. 


Hel 
assured her that he was not going £601 
the sake of money. She knew his longings 
to do missionary work, and must havell 
guessed that he was eager to be nearer the|| 
scene of what he hoped would be his ulti:j| 
mate field of labor. | 

At Bethlehem, South Africa, the young|| 
Scotchman labored faithfully at his traddl| 
during the week. On Sunday he taught it 
Sunday school, and did what he could fo 
the natives who lived near, and the Kaffir 
who were continually passing on their way 
to and from the diamond fields. 
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Once a week he called at the home of 
is pastor. While making one of these 
isits—less than a year after his arrival in 
ethlehem—he was told of a missionary 
ho was. looking for a young man of Mr. 
Vaddell’s trade to go with him as an arti- 
in missionary. Francois Coillard, the 
lissionary, was French, but he had mar- 
ed a Scotch wife. Together they had 
sent twenty years among the Basutos. 
Vhen the Basutos wished to undertake 
lissionary work of their own, the devoted 
lissionaries went to Mashonaland. Disas- 
Tr overtook them there; they were the 
risoners of the Matabele king for some 
me. Learning of a tribe on the Zambesi 
ho spoke the same language as the Basu- 
ys, Coillard made a tour of exploration 
ad determined to open a mission among 
1em. As the Basutos were unable alone 
) finance this large work, he decided him- 
If to become responsible for a large part 
f the needed funds. He told Mr. Wad- 
ell’s pastor of his need for volunteer 
orkers. 


“Would you like that kind of work?”. 


le pastor asked Mr. Waddell. 

“I would be only too glad if I were of 
1y use, but I am afraid I shall not suit, 
; I can work only with my hands,’ was 
ie modest answer. 

The pastor said: “You would be invalu- 
le. But, remember, you cannot make 
oney as you are now doing.” 

“That’s nothing to me if I can be of 
ty use,’ was the Scotchman’s fine answer. 


The wise Coillard would not permit any- 
1e to volunteer for service with him until 
> understood thoroughly what was before 
m. Waddell wrote in his journal: 

“He says he is glad to see I have a 
sire to do mission work, but thinks I 
) not quite understand what I am pro- 
sing. He says it is a most unhealthy 
id deadly place where he is going, that 
s mission is poor, and he does not advise 
e to go unless I see it to be a call from 


od,” 

His companions told him he was making 
mistake; they called his purpose to go 
ith Coillard “an act of suicide.” But his 
rents encouraged him. When he wrote 
them of his plans they told him that 
ey were proud of him. 

During the long journey with the mis- 
nary party to the far-away station Wad- 
ll was severely tested. But he stood the 


tests well. Coillard watched him with 
staisfaction. In his book, “On the Thresh- 
old of Central Africa,” he wrote of his 
Scotch recruit: 


“Everyone has his share of damages, but 
no one has been so badly used as our 
friend Waddell. A portmanteau, a trunk, 
and toolbox comprised all his belongings. 
The portmanteau and the trunk disappeared 
one after the other. ‘At least my chest of 
tools has escaped, said our Scotchman, 
with satisfaction. He was proud of this 
mahogany chest, with its ingenious com- 
partments, the first work of his apprentice- 
ship. It received many blows and frac- 
tures, but our carpenter always found 
some way of repairing them. One day a 
new hihu! hihu! from Levi made us run 
breathless to the wagon. The precious 
chest was no longer; it lay splintered on 
the ground. This time the damage was 
irremediable. Poor Waddell used his 
hatchet with all his might to disentangle 
the rest of his tools from the trunk of a 
great tree. As for ourselves we could only 
look on, sorrowful and silent. Waddell’s 
face was flushed, the tears starting to his 
eyes, yet he tried to smile in spite of it all. 
‘Never mind,’ he said, ‘the chest is broken, 
but the tools are saved; give me some 
boards and time enough, and you'll see if 
I don’t make something better. There’s 
grit in a man like that. It is easy enough 
to give him time, but where are the boards 
to come from? They will have to be made 
first, and no one knows that better than 
himself.” 


The first planks were made with a hand- 
saw. This was a difficult matter, for the 
timber used was a foot thick. He longed 
for a circular saw, but went ahead as best 
he could with what he had. 

A glimpse of the early days at the mis- 
sion is given in the attractive story of 
Waddell’s life by John MacConnachie 
from which these facts are taken: 


“T have no mosquito curtain, he writes, 
‘but sleep with gloves on, and cover my 
face as much as I can in the stifling heat, 
but awake in the morning to find my pillow 
all spotted with blood.’ One day a gray- 
colored snake, about six feet long, spat 
over his shoulder. Another day he fell ten 
feet from the roof of the house which he 
was building. Once, when he had followed 
some natives to their shelter, to demand the 
return of a stolen chisel, he heard one incit- 
ing the others to choke that moruti nyana 
(little teacher). He suffered much from 
fever, and often could hardly drag himself 
to work. ‘Mr. Coillard has been thinking 
he will have to bury me,’ he writes. One 
day he had to struggle from his bed in the 
height of fever to make a coffin for the 
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little girl of Aaron, one of the Basuto 
evangelists. With the thermometer rising 
to 112 degrees in the shade, work at all 
times was difficult, and with a fever 
stricken body it was martyrdom. And the 
night often brought little rest.” 

The artisan was untiring in his efforts 
to provide quarters for the other members 
of the party.. He built substantial houses 
in a most painstaking manner, rejoicing 
that he could do something to make the 
lives of the teachers pleasanter, even if 
he could not teach himself. Perhaps one 
of his pleasantest tasks was when he built 
a house for one of the men who was 
about to marry a young woman in the 
party. But he was content with poor 
quarters for himself. He wrote in his 
journal of his abiding place: 

“In my, square hut of ten feet by ten I 
have put up a bench. My bed is on the one 
side and my bench is on the other. It is 
not very bedroom-like, with the floor all 
covered with shavings, but I get it cleared 
for the Day of Rest. My bench makes a 
good writing-table, which is a great luxury 
to me, after having written all my letters 
on my knees since leaving Leribi. So with 
a box for a seat, and a bench for a desk, 
I am as comfortably situated as the clerk 
of state.” 

Several times the mission station was 
advanced further into the wilderness, but 
everywhere the artisan-missionary gave his 
best skill to the housing of the mission- 
aries, while he contented himself with 
humble quarters. 

Everywhere it was found that Waddell’s 
handiwork was a surer way to win the 
interest of the natives than the preaching 
of Coillard. They watched in amazement 
as he squared the timber for a house. 
They had always used round timbers, 
and built round houses, in imitation of the 
sun and moon, and it had never occurred 
to them that there was any other way. 
They entered a house, saw trees and water 
reflected in a looking glass fixed to the 
wall, and felt that Waddell was a wonder- 
ful man to contrive such a thing. The king 
delighted to visit the carpenter shop, and 
always found something to admire. King 
and people alike saw the window glass, 
touched it, examined it on all sides, and 
said, “The missionaries are people of God 
truly.” Waddell took advantage of oppor- 
tunities thus presented to drive home 
Christian teaching, and it did not occur to 
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him that he was thus a member of the sta- — 


tion teaching force, as well as a humble 
worker with his hands. 

He was always longing to do more. 

“I sometimes wish I could help in the 
way of preaching,” he wrote in his journal. 


“Not that I dislike my special calling, for 
how could the tabernacle have been built 


if the craftsmen had wanted to do Aaron’s © 
But in a country like this, where 


work? 
each in turn has fever, and each must take 


his turn of nursing, the craftsman would ~ 


almost need to 


have the qualities of the 
priest.” - 


Little by little he succeeded in training © 
natives to assist him, and many of them he | 
His association with these | 


won to Christ. 
men was always pleasant. 


“Between him and the natives whom he 
hired,“ Mr. MacConnachie writes, “there 
grew up a specially close intimacy. They 
knew his kindness of heart, and when they 
had displeased him would drop upon their 


knees and clap their hands in his face, — 


until they made him laugh, when they 
would say that his babali (temper) was not 
bad. But they knew also how far they 
might go. Beside him in his workshop lay 
his Bible, and often he would take it up 
and read a pointed text. The young 
princes also got many a straight word on 
their visits to his workshop. 
special liking for the book of Proverbs, 


He had a 


which, he discovered, had many apt words 1 


for princes.” : 

His treasured Bible, a gift from his 
mother, was taken from him in an unex- 
pected manner. 
a visit to the king at his capital, the white 


During a brief absence on 


ants attacked his books and reduced them © 


all to powder. 


as he did all other privations, and smilingly 
went on with his work. 

There was always plenty to keep him 
busy. 


“T had to leave off making the church 
window-frames to be a blacksmith,’ he 


wrote, “as nearly all the spade handles 


were broken at the shoulder. That neces- 
sitated my forging new sockets from old 
wheel tires, and riveting them to» the 
spades. Then I had no sooner dropped the 
trade of blacksmith than I had a turn at 
being a tinsmith, and with the zinc linings 
of a packing case I put new bottoms in 
the galvanized water-buckets, which had 
become more like sieves than water ves- 
sels. And as Mrs. Coillard found I had 
become a good tinker, it became the order 
of the day, and she turned out for solder- 
ing tin basins, milk-pails, ete.” 


He was dismayed when he | 
saw the havoc wrought, but he accepted it 
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_ After his busy days he tried to study the 
language, in order that he might be able 
to take a larger part in the teaching activi- 
ties of his co-laborers. 


“But I cannot apply myself to mental 
work,” he said; “besides, the candle is a 
consideration. However, if my vocabulary 
of Sesuto is not sufficient for preaching. it 
is enough to gain affection, and to witness 
to my Saviour. And I am no more at a 
loss to direct the workmen, for when dif- 
ficulties occur, or the men say such and 
such a tree is too difficult to tackle, a joke 
generally settles the matter and removes 
the difficulty.” 


At last came a day of which he had been 
dreaming ever since he entered the forests. 
- Word came that a circular saw, sent by 
Glasgow friends, was on the way. At once 
he hurried to the forest to cut the timber 
for the fittings of the shop in which the 
wonderful gift was to be installed. While 
there he wrote: 


“Now I am camped in the forest, rip- 
ping timber into planks for the central part 
of the saw-bench. Try to think of me in 
the bright moonlight, seated behind a fence 
of bushes, and from the end of a tree 
trunk, which serves as a table, eating what 
I call a well-earned meal, although it has 
cost me nothing but a cartridge.” 


The completed saw-bench attracted visit- 
ors from near and far. Natives stood in 
open-eyed wonder as they saw oxen split- 
ting wood, as they called the process. 

Another wonderful event was not quite 
so pleasant. A bell was sent from France 
for the church. Waddell set about prepara- 
tions for the belfry. He chose a tree for 
the purpose, put up a ladder against it, and 
set to work to trim the branches. 


“But the tree, being somewhat hollow, 
was inhabited by red honey-making ants,” 
he ruefully wrote, “and no sooner did my 
axe go tap than out came a regiment of 
them and bit me so savagely, from head to 
foot, that I had to retreat faster than I 
came up. A boy then mounted with burn- 
ing grass to fire them out, but he had no 
better luck, for they took refuge in his 
woolly hair, and made him scream as he 
descended the ladder. Not liking the idea 
of being driven off by ants, I made a fire 
of saltpetre and sulphur and fired their 
nest, but without success, for although | 
thought they were done for, I had no 
sooner begun chopping than out they came 
in battalions and drove me down the 
ladder. So I was conquered and had to 
seek a belfry in another tree.” 


After seven years in Africa the artisan 
was planning for the trip home to which he 
was entitled. But just at that time it 
seemed necessary to remove the mission 
station to the king’s village. At once he 
decided that he was needed, and post- 
poned his trip indefinitely. 

The new site, given by the king for the 
mission, was a plague spot, overrun with 
noisome and noxious insects and reptiles. 
But the brave Waddell undertook the 
work and carried it to completion, in spite 
of the fever that fastened itself upon him. 
In his diary he said nothing of his suffer- 
ings, but others have told of them. 

“He suffered from such stinging pain in 
his feet that he could not sleep, and the 
natives would bring damp grasses for him 
to stand on while he worked. Every day 
he toiled through the midday heat without 
a rest. There was an entire absence of 
drinkable water at the station; it was two 
hours for a good walker to fetch any, and 
when he was parched with thirst, there was 
often nothing to drink but green, stagnant, 
muddy water, alive with toads and other 
creatures, in which men, women and 
children bathed promiscuously. All the 
time he was on the Zambesi he was never 
in bed at breakfast-time, but often he was 
on his feet and at his work so shaken with 
fever that he hardly knew what he was 
doing.” 

At last his health was so broken that a 
furlough seemed imperative, and he went 
back to Scotland. When he returned 
he hoped to be married to a missionary. 
A home had been built, and the furniture 
had been fashioned by his own hand. 
For months he dreamed of life in that 
home, and of more efficient work for the 
natives. He studied various arts, such as 
grafting of trees, that he might teach 
these to the natives. 

But he was not to return. A specialist 
told him that he was suffering from an 
incurable disease, contracted on the Zam- 
besi, and that he could not hope to leave 
his native land. 

He lived for several years, always in 
pain, but always cheerful and helpful. He 
did whatever he could for the mission, 
visiting the boatyards on the Clyde, exam- 
ining machinery, and constructing models 
and patterns for Coillard. 

It was in 1895 that Waddell reached 
Scotland. Several years later he became 
blind. His sufferings were agonizing, but 
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he was always cheerful. In 1904 came 
word of the death of Coillard. In 1907 
his mother died, and he felt bereaved in- 
deed, for she had been his constant com- 
panion. But his sister, who had been his 
nurse for years, remained with him. 

“She gave twelve years of her life to 
tending him. For seven years she was 
never out of her house a single night, and 
in the last years was seldom out by day. 
Her face paled and her hair whitened, but 
she carried through her task, for she felt 
it was given her of God to do. She 
showed an unselfishness and self-sacrifice 
worthy to be set beside his own.” 

When the close of his life was near, he 
said, 

“There will be no more pain. My! will 
that no’ be graund!” 


He died April 12, 1909, at the age of 
fifty-one. He had paid for ten years of 
African service by fourteen years of suf- 
fering. His work was done at thirty-six, 
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but he is remembered to-day at the Zam- 
besi by those who were won for Christ by 
his words and his deeds. 

Coillard left this record of his opinion 
of the Scotch artisan: 


“Far be it from me to sound his praises. 
The work of his hands does that—a colos- 
sal work (let me use the word, it is not 
too strong), an incessant labor of nearly 
ten years. We have had missionary helpers 
of that stamp, but they are rare. It is be- 
cause it needs a more than ordinary meas- 
ure of grace cheerfully to occupy this 
humble place in the mission field, and to 
palorgning (Corel Sl st 55 o = Without him I 
should never have been able to undertake 
the establishment of the new station.” 


Another co-worker said: 


“He was a model artisan. He toiled 
hard and taught the Zambesi boys to labor. 
But he was a missionary, first and fore- 
most, and never missed an opportunity of 
testifying to the righteousness of God, and 
His love manifested in Jesus Christ.” 
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On account of ill health, Rev. J. R. 
Miller has resigned the pastorate of St. 
Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Frederick J. Bliss, formerly of the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, has 
been made dean of Rochester University, 
Rochester, N. Y. : 

Upon the advice of his physician and 
because of the present conditions in 
China, Dr. Griffith John has returned 
to England. 

Dr. Thomas Wortley Drury, Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, has been appointed 
Bishop of Ripon, in the place of Dr. W. 
Boyd Carpenter, resigned. 

Rev. Harold Pattison, formerly pastor 
of the Hirst Baptist Church of St. Paul, 
Minn., has accepted the pastorate of the 
Washington Heights Baptist Church, 
New York City. 

Prof. C. R. Henderson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is to deliver the Barrows 
lectures on the Haskell Foundation in 
India, upon “The Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Other Religions.” 

The Rev. Manuel Ferranda of Porto 
Rico has been appointed temporarily 
pastor and superintendent of the Christ’s 
Mission, New York City, with a view 
to permanent settlement, in succession to 
the late Dr. James A. O’Connor. 

Dr. R. S. MacArthur left New York on 
December 1 en route for Russia. Rev. 
J. H. Shakespeare, Rev. F. B. Meyer and 
others will accompany him on his mis- 
sion. He will continue his journey 
through Siberia and Japan to the United 
States. 

Dr. Arthur J. Smith has been reélected 
superintendent of the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of New York City. Because of the 


growth of the work, Dr. Smith will be 
unable to resume his extensive campaigns 
of previous winters, but will fill engage- 
ments in nearby cities. 


Mr. James Wood, long prominent in 
religious, philanthropic, educational and 
reformatory work, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society. His 
extensive travels and special knowledge 
of foreign missions make his election a 
further link between the work of this 
society and that of the entire body of 
evangelical missionary organizations in 
America. 


Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman and Mr. 
Charles F. Alexander are to spend 
twelve months on their mission to Aus- 
tralasia. The following allocation has 
been made of their time: New Zealand, 
March and April; Queensland, May and 
June; New South Wales, July and 
August; Victoria, September and Octo- 
ber; South Australia, November and 
December; Tasmania, January, 1913; 
Western Australia, February, 1913. 


Below are given the recent and pros- 
pective engagements of several workers 
in the evangelistic field: 


Baker and Hutchins—Dec., Overbrook, 


an. 

Louis Albert Banks—Feb., Boston. 

Hay Bell—Dec., Rose Hill, Kan.; Jan., 
Neoga, Ill.; Feb., Grayville, Il. 

John M. Currie—Dec. 5-24, Auburn, II. 

Edgar E. Davidson—Dec. 5, Pine 
IPlasnmey, INL, Ne 

John H. Elliott and Party—Dec., 
lnteyeeis|snes, IPAKS Nets Ineoa, ING WW, 

Ora Samuel Gray and J. J. Lowe— 
Nov. 20-Dec. 3, Lunenburg, N. S.; Jan. 11, 
Caribou, Me. 

A. H. Griffith—Dec. 11-22, Hepburn, 
Ta.; Jan.. 9-21, Earlham, Ia.; Jan. 28-Feb. 
11, Winterset, Ia.; Feb. 14-28, Monroe, 


flere 


J. R. Hemminger—Jan., Carlisle, Pa.; 
Feb., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Lowry and Moody—Noy. 19-Dec. 17, 
Montrose, Colo.; Dec. 30-Jan. 28, Canton, 
Ill.; Feb. 11-March 10, Moscow, Ida. 

Milford Lyon and Party—Noy. 5-Dec. 
10, Warren, Ohio; Dec. 31-Feb. 4, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 

French E, Oliver and Party—Dec. 31, 
Butler, Pa.; Feb. 15, Van Wert, Ohio. 

Milton S. Rees—Dec. 1, Pawtucket, 
RR, ie IDee, oil, Wiytorne, Ie Jer Zep 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

Charles Cullen Smith and Party—Dec., 
Attica, Ind.; Jan. and Feb., Oregon. 

Gipsy Smith—Dec. 2-18, Tacoma, 
Wash.; Dec. 30-Jan. 22, San Francisco, 
CGalemianec/—aepselicn os Angeles. Cal: 

Reuben S. Smith—Nov. 12-Dec. 1, 
Jefferson, N. H. 

R. A. Torrey—-Nov. 26-Dec. 10, Lim- 
erick, Ireland. 
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Boy Training. Edited by John L. Alex- 
ander. Association Press, New York, 
Cloth. 200 pages. 75 cents. 

No boy likes to be considered a problem, 

and if we try to sum him up in any such 

way we shall get a wrong total. Most 
of the authors of this interpretation of the 
principles of boy development appreciate 
this fact, hence their chapters are profit- 
able. The volume, edited by the secre- 
tary of the Boy Scouts of America, 
treats largely of a boy’s adolescence, and 
tells us concerning the influences and 
stages and goals of that period. The Boy 
Scout Movement is teaching us what this 
volume emphasizes, that if we would in- 
fluence the boy we must begin with the 
things that interest him, rather than force 
on his attention the things we think ought 
to interest him. This volume shows that 
the psychology of boyhood is remembered 
best by being boys ourselves, or, if that 
is not possible, by remembering how we 
felt and what we did as we once passed 
through the various stages—H. P. 


Broken Wall (The). By Edward A. 
Steiner. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 219 pages. $1 net. 

From his wealth of experience with “Com- 

ing Americans,’ our immigrants, Dr. 

Steiner puts into print, in this book, 


some of the profoundly interesting in- 
cidents that have come to his attention. 
Humor and pathos are evident, some- 
times in close companionship, and lessons 
are to be learned at every hand as we 
follow this inimitable raconteur through 
his stories—NV. C. W. 


Church Universal (The). By Rev. J. J. 
Lanier, B. D. Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 264 pages. $1.25 net. 


This is a remarkable book on several 
grounds. Its author was formerly a Bap- 
tist minister and is now in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. The book is introduced 
by the Bishop of Fond du Lac, an extreme 
High Churchman; is commended by the 
Bishop of Atlanta; by the faculty of the 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, where 
the substance of the book was delivered in 
the form of lectures; and by Dr. G. F. 
Wright of Oberlin, a Congregational minis- 
ter and the well-known editor of the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra. The last-named speaks of 
the book as “an admirable volume in de- 
fense of fundamental truth.” In the face 
of all this varied commendation, it be- 
hooves an Evangelical Episcopalian to be 
very careful, dnd yet we will take our cour- 
age in both hands and say that we question 
the value of these commendations by rea- 
son of the fact that the book does not, and, 
we believe, cannot support its contentions 
from the pages of the New Testament. 
While there is much in it that is true, ad- 
mirable and accepted by all, there is not 
a little that is open to serious question. Mr. 
Lanier not only misconceives and mis-: 
states several points of evangelical belief, 
but confuses some of the most important 
issues. This is all the more surprising in 
view of his presumably evangelical ante- 
cedents. He has a great deal to say about 
sectarianism as opposed to the Catholic 
Church, and he believes that a fundamental 
mistake was made by Sectarian Protestants 
at the time of the Reformation, though 
there was one body which did not make 
this mistake, the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land (p. 20). This is a curious reading of 
history, and a little information from 
Bishop Creighton’s Essays, dealing with the 
Elizabethan Reformation, would correct 
and seriously modify the position. 

But it is specially in connection with the 
section on “The Sacramental System of the | 
Christian Church” that we find ourselves 
unable to follow the author. His defini- 
tions and distinctions seem to us very often 
quite groundless, as, for example, when he 
tells us that everlasting life refers to the 
natural or psychic life of man, and has “a 
beginning but no end,” while eternal life, 
referring to the spiritual or pneumatic life, 
“has neither a beginning nor an end.” So 
far as we know, this distinction will not 
stand the test either of usage or of etymol- 
ogy. Again, Mr. Lanier makes a very 
definite distinction, which he emphasizes 
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over and over again between “baptism” 
and “the sacrament of baptism.” The 
former he regards as “the eternally acting 
vera causa producing spiritual birth,’ while 
the latter is “the personal, definite and spe- 
cific application of this eternal vera causa 
to the individual by the Christian Church 
for the purpose of regenerating him” (p. 
89). Here again we find ourselves unable 
to see the New Testament warrant for this 
definition and distinction. We are also 
told that the outward and visible part in 
the sacrament of baptism is “water, blood, 
and prayer,” while the inward and invisible 
part is “the Spirit of God, man, and nature” 
(p. 90). It will be seen that this is mate- 
tially different from the definition of the 
Catechism used in Mr. Lanier’s own com- 
munion. One striking illustration of this 
apparent inability to understand the evan- 
gelical postion is the reiteration of the 
evangelical view of baptism as “nothing 
more than wetting one with water as the 
method of admission into an artificial hu- 
man society” (p. 95). We are bold to chal- 
lenge this statement, and to say that no 
representative evangelical of any denomina- 
tion has ever accepted or stated this view. 

Mr. Lanier is particularly strong in insti- 
tuting an analogy between physical birth 
and spiritual birth. For the former three 
elements are said to be required: blood, 
water and spirit, and these are spiritualized 
in connection with the latter as the regen- 
erating water of nature, the regenerating 
blood of Christ, the regenerating Spirit of 
God. This is a little confusing, certainly, 
and the difficulty is increased when we are 
told that water is also a symbol of. the 
Divine Immanence, blood of the Divine 
Incarnation, and spirit of the Divine Trans- 
cendence, and that this is what the Apostle 
oe means in a memorable passage (p. 

One chapter is on “Baptism and Sexless 
Birth,” and again we fail to follow the 
author; indeed, in parts we confess that 
we cannot understand him. When, for 
instance, he urges that the Incarnation of 
God “is not something which begins and 
ends in Jesus,” and is only a process which 
is to be consummated in human life (p. 
139), we are fairly puzzled. So also, when 
we are told that the “sum total of the pro- 
cess by which our Lord’s birth is repro- 
duced in us i$ what the Church means by 
the sacrament of Baptism,” and the “sum 
- total of the process by which the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is wrought out in us is what 
the Church means by the sacrament of 
Holy Communion”; so that by Baptism 
and Holy Communion the benefits of the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection are ex- 
tended to all who will receive them (p. 
141). In opposition to this, we observe 
that in the New Testament both Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are strictly limited 
to our Lord’s death. They are not erten- 


sions of the Incarnation and Resurrection, 
but applications of the Atonement. 

Confirmation is said to be a sacrament, 
a point which Mr. Lanier’s own church 
has settled by including it as among those 
ordinances which are “not to be counted 
as sacraments of the Gospel.” The way in 
which the author endeavors to support his 
position is one of the most illogical 
and inconclusive we have ever read. He 
virtually adopts the argument that no 
one can say that Confirmation was uot one 
of the things commanded by our Lord 
when He appeared and spoke to His dis- 
ciples during the forty days after the res- 
urrection (p. 262). It must be evident that 
we can get in almost everything by such a 
method of procedure. The chapter on the 
“Contribution of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to the Making of the Church Uni- 
versal” is another curious illustration of 
the way in which the author blends the true 
and the untrue, and it will surprise a great 
many readers to be told that if Mr. Lanier 
were not a Protestant Episcopalian, he 
would cast in his lot “with that noble band 
ee called the Universalists” (p. 
254). 

And so with every desire to give this 
book a careful hearing after such striking 
and varied commendation, we are compelled 
to come to the conclusion that the author’s 
position is sometimes unintelligible, some- 
times impossible and without any New 
Testament warrant, and at others in 
perfect and obvious agreement with what 
the majority of Christian men and churches 
hold. What is true in it is not new, and 
what is new is not true—W. H. G. T. 


Deeper Experiences of Famous Chris- 
tians. Compiled by J. Gilchrist Law- 
son. Glad Tidings Publishing Co., 
Chicago. Illustrated. Cloth. 382 
pages. $1. 

This volume is composed of excerpts 

from the biographies of some of the 

world’s Christian leaders. Beginning with 
the patriarchs and ending with General 

Booth, it covers a wide range. To those 

who have not the means or opportunity 

to read the larger biographies of these men, 
the little résumé and facts of interest here 

given will appeal.—c. S. M. 


Down North on the Labrador. By Wil- 

’ fred T. Grenfell. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 229 
pages. $1 net. 


Stories gleaned from Dr. Grenfell’s life 
on the Labrador coast come ever fresh 
from his pen. Pathetic in the extreme, 
they often show up courage and endurance 
hard to conceive as really existent in the 
world. As in the stories from the experi- 
ences of Prof. E. A. Steiner, so with Dr. 
Grenfell’s stories we see set forth contin- 
ually the power of the Gospel to recon- 
struct character—N. C. W. 
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Happiest Girl in Korea (The). By Min- 
erva L. Guthapfel. F. H. Revell Co., 


New York. Illustrated. Cloth. 106 
pages. 60 cents net. 
These true sketches are full of pure 
humor. Miss Guthapfel has the reporter's 


best instinct, and puts her audience instant- 
ly in touch with her missionary children. 
Oak-pun-ie is capitally drawn, and her in- 
tense enjoyment of the happiness which 
comes to her through the medical mission- 
aries, wins our sympathy. The little Ko- 
rean prince “At Play” is irresistibly amus- 
ing, and the wee You-po-gie, comforting 
the poor old grandmother, is a new illus- 
tration of “a little child shall lead them.” 
—E. C. W. 


Home Sanctuary (The). By David 
James Burrell, D.-D., LL, D: Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. Front- 
ispiece. Cloth. 343 pages. $1 net. 


This book is supplementary to Dr. Bur- 
rell’s earlier volume, “The Cloister Book.” 
It contains—as did its predecessor—a full 
order of divine service for twenty-six Sun- 
days, arranged for those who are legiti- 
mately unable to avail themselves of the 
privilege of public worship. The sermons 
are thoughtful, practical, pointed and help- 
ful. Many. Christians, who for various 
reasons must forego the joy of attendance 
at God’s House, will be grateful to Dr. 
Burrell for this volume—A. MW. V. 


How to Teach a Sunday-School Lesson. 
Bya bit B. Carmack.) bo El Revellacor 


New York. Cloth. 162 pages. 75 
Cents mer, 
This book is an attempt to apply the 


science of psychology to the teaching of 
Sunday school lessons. No special knowl- 
edge of the subject on the part of the 
reader is assumed, and almost any teacher 
would have no difficulty in understanding 
everything in it. It is supposed that in 
each lesson the teacher is laying siege to 
the will of the scholar and it is shown 
how the will is to be reached by successive 
steps, which are named, “The Attack on 
the Imagination,’ “Capturing the Emo- 
tions,’ “Laying Siege to the Reason.” 
Illustrations are given showing how this 
process may be applied in teaching specific 
Bible lessons. The book will help the 
teacher to understand what is going on: in 
the minds of his or her restless little 
scholars and the careful study of it can- 


not fail to help in reaching their hearts.— 
IN, 12, Se 


In His Footsteps. By William E. Mc- 
Lennan. Eaton & Mains, New York. 
Illustrated. Maps. Cloth. 247 pages. 
75 cents net. 

Most of our readers are already aware of 

the usefulness of the book of which the 

above is a revised edition, and would en- 


dorse it as a very suggestive aid in the 
study of the Life of Christ. The scheme 
of the book tends to clearness and interest. 
The subject is divided, not into periods of 
time, but by locations of place. Instead 
of enumerating the events within certain 
periods, the author has taken our Lord’s 
traveling campaigns into various parts of 
the country in their order during the three 
years of His earthly ministry, and gathered 
all the information from the three Gospels 
as to the events which took place in them. 
The arrangement of subject-matter and 
paragraphs adds to its clearness, while the 
illustrations are abundant and distinct.— 


Coss ME 


International Lesson System (The). By 
John Richard Sampey, D. DZ LED: 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 363 pages. $1.25 net. 


The history of the origin and development 
of the International Sunday School Lesson 
system is richly worth recording. Few 
movements—perhaps none—in the last half 
century have had more far-reaching 
results in the history of the Church. Dr. 
Sampey is well equipped to be the histor- 
ian of this system, having been a member 
of the Lesson Committee since 1895 and 
possessing the ability to tell the story in 
a most interesting way. The character 
of the lessons studied in the Sunday school 
is traced from the days of Raikes to the 
Graded Lessons put forth by the Committee 
in 1909; also the severe criticism of that 
series which has developed in the last 
two years. Every Sunday school worker 
who desires to be thoroughly informed 
should read this book.—wWN. F. S. 


In the Likeness of Men. By Rev. 
Thomas Marjoriebanks, B. D. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, New York. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 93 pages. 50 cents net. 


This little book is a new avenue of ap- 
proach to the Master. It brings us rever- 
ently and sympathetically into His com- 
panionship as He moved among men. We 
feel we have come face to face with Him, 
see His changing expression, hear the vary- 
ing tones of His voice, catch the love and 
tenderness that well up into His eyes, or 
the angry scorn with which He rebukes 
the religious practitioners of His day. His 
healing touch is upon us and we sojourn 
with Him. 

We are sure this volume will give a 
reality and personality to our acquaintance 
with the human side of the Christ Who 
came to earth to dwell amongst men.— 
Ga Ss. WWE, 


Introducing Men to Christ. By W. D. 
Weatherford, Ph. D. Association 
Press, New York. Cloth. 176 pages. 


50 cents net. 


The title of this book tells its story,—yet 
not altogether. In weekly studies, with 
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seven divisions each, the author presents 
the various steps needed to be taken in be- 
coming a Christian, the best methods to 
pursue in winning men to Christianity, 
reasons why men are not doing more of 
this kind of work, etc. The essentials of 
Christianity and the fundamentals of our 
faith are also clearly dwelt upon. But 
perhaps the highest recommendation of the 
book is that it is written in non-technical 
phraseology and in a way that is clear, con- 
cise, fresh and understandable by the pres- 
ent-day college man—JN. C. W. 


Just Over the Hill. By Margaret Slat- 


tery. Pilgrim Press, Boston. Front- 
ispiece. Cloth. 178’ pages. 50 cents 
net. 


In dedicating her book “to the boys and 
girls of the classes of ’10 and ’11” of the 
State Normal School of Fitchburg—the 
scene of her work for years—Miss Slattery 
gracefully acknowledges what she owes to 
them for the intimate knowledge she has 
gained of boys and girls in general: their 
temptations, needs, likes, dislikes, longings, 
ambitions. And it is because she knows 
them so thoroughly, and loves them so 
truly, and so earnestly longs to see them 
grow up into whole-hearted Christian men 
and women, that Miss Slattery’s books, not 
only for young people themselves, but for 
those who have to do with them, are such 
a success. In this one she takes up certain 
subjects,—‘‘Success,” “Cheerfulness,” “With 
Others,” “Concentration,” “A Good Time,” 
“Character,” etc.—and out of her wide and 
rich experience brings incident, thought, 
suggestion, advice, and, best of all, the 
teaching of Christ to bear upon each in 
turn.—A. M. V. 


Letters of Sarah Orne Jewett. Edited by 
Annie Fields. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 259 pages. 
$1.50 net. 

Mrs. Fields has shown excellent judgment 

in the compilation of this book. After just 

a few pages of necessary introduction she 

proceeds at once to what she set out to do: 

allow a rare character to reveal, by means 
of her letters, her own personality. Wise 
discrimination, too, marks the choice of the 
jetters themselves, as well as of the extracts 
from them. From beginning to end the 
book is full of interest: the letters, the 
friends to whom Miss Jewett writes, the 
well-known people she meets and tells 
about, the places—far and near—she visits 
and describes, the little intimate glimpses 

incidentally given, all combine to show a 

character of exceptional worth and ability. 

=A, M. V. 


Life Worth While. By Frederick A. At- 
kins. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Cloth. 124 pages. 75 cents net. 

These essays are for young men. Mr. At- 

kins considers such themes as “Building a 


Career,” “The Gentlemanliness of Jesus,” 
“The Crime of Indolence,’ “The Busi- 
ness of Life and the Life of Business.” 
The studies are distinctly well done. 
They are directly pungent with a devout 
evangelical note which none the less is so 
blended with wise, practical considerations 
that the whole would be good and winning 
reading for any boy or young man. The 
essays are full of good illustrations and 
are constantly related to the life of our 
own time. What Mr. Atkins has said has 
creative and inspiring power—G. G. A. 


Lincoln Dodge, Layman. By Charles L. 
White. Mission Press, New York. 


Cloth. 177 pages. 25 cents. 


Lincoln Dodge is a wealthy man, who, 
having retired from business, is suddenly 
awakened to a sense of his responsibilities 
in his church along missionary lines. If it 
were possible to know that all the incidents 
described were those experienced by some 
living church members, time spent reading 
them might be considered valuably in- 
vested, but as they are apparently merely 
the creation of the author’s imagination, 
however “typical” they may be, the book 
would hardly seem to have much practical 
value—N. C. W. 


Lost Art of Meditation (The). By J. W. 
Mahood.) DAD Es) El RevellaiGo; 
New York. 190 pages. $1 net. 

Without doubt the art of meditation is 

lost in the sense that it has lost its place 

in the religious life of vast numbers of 

people. This book, therefore, deals with a 

real fault, but in a rather. commonplace 

way. There is not enough of the tragic 

consciousness in it. The purpose of such a 

book should be to try to lift a terrible load 

from the lives of men. While the author 
doubtless has this purpose, we do not feel 
on every page and line of the volume that 


he has it. Perhaps the most striking chap- 
ter is that on “Meditation and Reserve 
Power.’—H. P. 


Message from Batang (A). By Z. S. 
Loftis, M. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 160 pages. 
75 cents net. 

Almost like a message from the other 

world comes this “Message from Batang.” 

Full of hope and expectation for a life of 

service for the Lord he loved, Dr. Loftis 

started on his long journey to the far 
inland Chinese city on the Thibetan bor- 
der. This is his journal from the day he 

sailed from San Francisco, September 15, 

1909, to within a few days of his death 

not a year later, July 19, 1910. 

Dr. Loftis describes unusually well the 
habits and customs of the people among 
whom his journey lay, and is very appre- 
ciative of the wonderful beauty of the 
mountains, towering thousands of feet 
above him. He was probably the first for- 
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eigner to sleep within the “forbidden city” 
of Litang, to visit and thoroughly to in- 
spect the lamaserie there and to personally 
converse with the abbot. These are the 
first words we have had descriptive of this 
great and hitherto unknown monastery. 

In every line of the journal is evidenced 
the well-rounded character of the physi- 
cian who counted not his life dear to him- 
self, but willingly endangered it, and 
finally gave it up for those greatest in need 
whom he loved and wished to serve.— 
N.C. W. 


Minister’s Companion (The). By David 
G. Wylie, Ph. D., D. D. Thomas -Nel- 
son & Sons, New York. Limp Leather. 
123 pages. $1 net. 

This book contains selections of Scripture 

(American Revision) and forms for use 

on the various occasions upon which a 

minister is called to officiate. It is neatly 

bound in leather and is very thin,—just 
right for the breast pocket. The minister 
who wishes to supplement the Manual pub- 
lished by his own denomination by another 
somewhat different, will do well to pur- 
chase this.—N. F. S. 


My Brother and I. By Peter Ainslie. 
F, H. Revell Co., New York. Board. 
61 pages. 25 cents net. 

There is nothing remarkable about this vol- 

ume. While it sets forth briefly the prin- 

ciples that make for a wider brotherhood, 
the same thing has been done better else- 
where. The titles of the various subjects 
show a wide range and careful selection. 

These, with the quotations which are new 

and appropriate, are the best things in the 

book.—H., P. 


Old Faith and the New Gospels (The). 


By Rev. A. B. Simpson. Alliance 
Press €o., New York. Cloth: J6l 
pages. 60 cents. 


This book is an examination of Evolution, 
Higher Criticism, New Theology, Ethical 
Culture, Christian Science and Socialism, 
and their relation to the Old Faith. The 
size of the book alone would make impos- 
sible any adequate discussion of the topics 
it proposes, but it will doubtless help some 
to see the peril in present-day tendencies 
and show how to meet them—N. F,°S. 


Present-Day Conservatism and Liberal- 
ism. By James Glentworth Butler, D. 
D. Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Cloth e122 pagesaolemet: 

A book which is, in the words of the 

author, “a direct reply to the two basal 

misstatements in the address of President 

Brown in the opening of the new home 

for Union Seminary.” Professedly polemi- 

cal, therefore, in its character, the book 
follows out in detail the contest of conten- 
tions. It is full of citations of President 

Brown’s address, over against‘ which are 

put the appropriate answers in the thought 


of the author. There are, besides, other 
citations and answers which so put face to 
face the liberal and conservative points of 
view as to the central Christian doctrines. 
It is needless to say that the author writes 
from the conservative point of view. A 
study of the table of contents shows how 
wide is the scope of the book. Indeed, the 
book undertakes too much for its scope. 
The quarters are too cramped for the 
amplitude of the forces directly or indi- 
rectly called into the strife—G. G. A. 


Public Worship for. Non-Liturgical 
Churches. By Arthur S. Hoyt, D. D. 
Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. Cloth. 
163 pages. 75 cents net. 


There is a quite general feeling that in 
their emphasis upon the preaching of the 
Word the Free Churches have given too 
little attention to the fact that congrega- 
tions come together, not only to listen 
but to worship, and that in public worship 
some sort of form is necessary. In this 
book Dr. Hoyt considers the various 
parts of public worship—the prayer, song, 
use of Scripture—discusses the forms 
that are helpful and appropriate, and 
shows the place of worship in religion 
and life. It is a book well worth careful 
reading and study, especially by those 
whose duty it is to lead the worship of 
congregations. It must be confessed that 
ministers who can so conduct a service 
as to help people spend an hour in real 
worship are very rare.—WN, F, S. 


Real Prayer. By Cortland Myers, D. D. 


F. H. Revell Co., New York. Cloth: 


100 pages. 50 cents net. 


The reality of prayer is demonstrated 
afresh in this little book. Dr. Myers shows 
that prayer is a practical force and that 
“the great men of prayer have always 
been known for their pure and loving 
hearts.” Dr. Myers digs deep, proving that 
sin lies behind lifelessness in prayer, while 
suffering surely follows. The cause of un- 
answered prayer is dealt with in a convinc- 
ing way, and the Real Plea and Real Per- 
sistence are emphasized —E. C. W. 


Religion of Modern Manhood (The). 
Edited by Norman E. Richardson. 
Eaton & Mains, New York. Cloth. 
239 pages. 50 cents net. 

We have here a series of short talks or 

essays, about fifty in number, dealing in 

outline with some of the questions and 
interests that are the concerns of our mod- 
ern manhood. The object of the book 


“seems to be to give these themes such treat- 


ment as will enable them to be made the 
suggestive basis for a series of Bible class 
studies. The space given to each is so 
brief that it hardly gives scope for com- 
ment, the writer in each case being just 
about to “get under way” when he is cut 
off prematurely. However, the subjects 
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dealt with and the straightforward point 
of view that is taken, make this a valuable 
little topic book for a young men’s Bible 
class or social study group.—C. S. M. 


Revival Sermons. By J. Wilbur Chap- 
man, D. D. F. H. Revell Co. New 
York. Cloth. 237 pages. $1 net. 


Dr. Chapman is a master of the art of 
evangelistic preaching and this volume con- 
tains eighteen of the sermons he has 
preached with such splendid results all 
around the world. It is well worth the 
study of those who would learn how to 
present the Gospel to unsaved men and 
win them to Jesus Christ.—N. F. S. 


Some Famous Country Parishes. By 
Ezra S. Tipple. Eaton & Mains, New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 244 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


This is a most interesting book. From the 
many famous places in England which Mr. 
Tipple, with his wife, visited, he has chosen 
for the subject of this volume six country 
parishes familiar and dear to us all from 
their association with great and good men, 
_ —Hursley, Bemerton, Madeley, Kiddermin- 
ster, Somersby, and Eversley. And it is 
not merely, perhaps not so much, the places 
with which Mr. Tipple is occupied as with 
the men who helped to make them famous, 
for he gives us capital sketches of John 
Keble, George Herbert, John Fletcher, 
Richard Baxter, Alfred Tennyson, and 
Charles Kingsley. The numerous illustra- 
tions, reproduced from photographs taken 
by the author, are fine representations of 
the various places as they appear to-day.— 
PAV. |7. 


Some Outdoor Prayers. By George A. 
Miller. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. Board. 30 pages. 35 cents net. 


This little volume of prayers could just 
as well have any other title. They are not 
prayers that concern out-of-door life, nor 
do they breathe the freedom and_ the in- 
spiration of the mountain top. They are 
reverent and brief and helpful, but not 
“outdoor prayers.’—H., P. 


Story of Antonio the Galley-Slave (The). 
By Antonio Andrea Arrighi. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Frontispiece. 
Cloth. 266 pages. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Arrighi’s work among the Italians of 
New York City is well known and thou- 
sands have heard him tell the romantic 
story of his life. This story it is that is 
now published under the above title. _So 
extraordinary are many of the happenings 
narrated that, as the preface says, the book 
has the appearance of a novel. It is, 
nevertheless, the true record of a real Nig 
a life remarkably preserved again and again 
by God that it might do its appointed work 
in the world. Indeed, the book is a vivid 
illustration of the truth of the old saying 


that “every man is immortal until his work 
is done.”—A, M. V. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. By Martha 
Tarbell, Ph. D. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. Illustrated. Cloth. 466 pages. 
$1 net. 

This is one of the best helps to the study 

of the International Lessons for 1912. It 

gives the text of the lesson from the 

American Revision, explanation of words 

and phrases, suggestive thoughts from 

various writers; considers the historical 
and geographical background of each 
lesson, gives suggestions for beginning the 
lesson, illustrations, suggestions for teach- 
ers of little folks, etc. Diagrams, cuts 
and fine full-page illustrations add to its 
value.—JN., F, S. 


Truths that Abide. By W. W. Dawley, 
D. D. Griffith & Rowland Press, Phil- 
adelphia. Cloth. 108 pages. 50 cents 
net. 

This book is an attempt to present the 

great primary doctrines of the Christian 

religion in. such a simple manner and with 
such brevity as that it shall attract the 
attention and interest of young people. 

One feels that the author has been reason- 

ably successful; and while there are here 

and there statements that one might ques- 
tion, ways of looking at things that seem 
the result of the author’s point of view, 
on the whole, the book may be com- 
mended as safe, sane and helpful—vJN. F. S. 


What of the Church? By F. Sherman 
Wallace, M. A., B. D. Griffith & Row- 
land Press, Philadelphia. Cloth. 123 
pages. 50 cents net. 

We were grievously disappointed on read- 

ing this book. Its treatment of an im- 

portant subject is somewhat fantastic in 

originality, and at times borders on the 
ridiculous. We wish the author had given 
more dignified expression to the wise 
and timely thoughts which form the basis 
of some of the chapters—C. S. M. 


Work of the Sunday-School (The). By 
Ravasclarksons Elarker, (Do Di Aba Ee 
Revell Go, New York. Cloth. 194 — 
pages. $1 net. 

One would suppose that this book is a 

series of popular lectures,—indeed we are 

told that it was inspired by lectures deliv- 
ered by the author at summer assemblies 
and Chautauquas. Its design is, therefore, 

rather to inspire than instruct. It is not a 

book that will help the teacher much in 

doing his work, though it will no doubt 
give many a new conception of the impor- 
tance of the work and perhaps inspire 
with fresh enthusiasm for doing it— 
IN, 1 Se 


From the Oliver Ditson Co. of Boston 
we have received, too late unfortunately 
for notice in our December issue, several 
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fine Christmas anthems, carols, and a 
cantata (“The Story of Bethlehem,” by 
William R. Spence). Each is arranged 
for mixed work, with solos for the dif- 
ferent voices. 

From Hinds, Noble & Eldredge (New 
York) has come “The Most Popular 
Cabinet Organ Pieces” (compiled and 
edited by Edward J. Biedermann, Mus. 
Doc.), a paper covered book of 128 
pages, containing a simple arrangement 
of many an old favorite—songs, hymns, 
marches, etc., some eighty in all. Haydn, 
Handel, Mozart, Gounod, Liszt, Mendel- 
ssohn, Sullivan and Barnby are among 
the composers whose work is included in 
this book, which should be deservedly 
popular. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


JANUARY, 1912. 


Monday, rst. Jacob.... by his strength 
.... had power with God: yea, he had 
power over the angel, and prevailed; he 
wept, and made supplication unto him..... 
Therefore turn thou to thy God. Hos. xu. 
2-6, 

What your prayers are, you will be. O 
my brethren, with deep earnestness would I 
urge you to pray—habitually, reverently, 
trustfully to pray to your Heavenly Father 
—and never to rise from your knees until 
you feel that you rise victorious, and that 
you, too, have been saying to God in the 
heartfelt purpose which gave might to the 
olden patriarch, “I will not let thee go, 
except thou bless me.”—Frederick W. 
Farrar. 


Tuesday, and. Leaving you an example, 
that ye should follow his steps. 1 Pet. ii. 
Pity IKE 

The world is not going to be won from 
its materialism and its sensuality at any 
cheap rate. Not the blood of Christ alone, 
but the blood of His disciples must be shed 
if we are ever to win influence in His 
Name over the world. We are called to a 
stupendous undertaking, and we must not 
trifle with it, lest we stand condemned by 
our Lord—Charles Brown. 


Wednesday, 3rd. Be strong and of a 
good courage: ....for the Lorn thy God is 
with thee. Josh. 4. 9. 


There is no duty so small, no trial so 
slight, that it does not afford room for 
courage. It has a meaning and value for 
every phase of existence: for the work- 
shop and for the battlefield; for the 
thronged city and for the lonely desert, for 
the sickroom and for the market-place, for 
the study and for the counting-house, for 
the church and for the drawing-room... .. 
For courage is just strength of heart, and 
the strong heart makes itself felt every- 
where, and lifts up the whole of life, and 
ennobles it, and makes it move directly to 
its chosen aim.—Henry van Dyke. 


Thursday, 4th. Leaving us an example. 
Pete ieee 


I always keep pasted up in my surgery, 
where sometimes the continuous stream of 


patients coming to see “the doctor” calls 
for more sympathy than I have to give, 
and is apt to make one irritable and use- 
less because unsympathetic, these old 
words: i 


“He did kind things so kindly, 
‘It seemed His heart’s delight 
To make poor people happy 
From morning until night.” 


Any time when I happen to look up, it is 
a clarion call to me that, if I would find 
joy, the real way is His way.—Wiéilfred T. 
Grenfell. 


Friday, 5th. He obringeth them unto 
their desired haven. Ps. cvi. 30. 
Then onward through sunshine; and 


storm, and night, 
No tarrying here, my soul; 
Thou must, if thou read thy chart aright, 
Push steadily on to thy goal. 


Let pleasures delight thee, but not de- 
tain, ; 
Let courage in storms rise higher, 


And thy Pilot will bring thee thro’ joy 


and pain 
To the haven of thy desire. 
—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Saturday, 6th. J will send an angel be- 
fore thee. Ex. xxxiti. 2. 


Surely as for His people of old, God 
sends His angel before me—ready to 
punish, ready to praise; ready to rout my 
adversaries, ready to guide me in any 
gloom. Am [I living my life without this 
supernatural aid? Then it is not my life 
but only the pitiful shadow of the life that 
is rightfully mine!—Amos R. Wells. 


Sunday, 7th. For which cause we faint 
not; but though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 
2 Cor. iv. 16. 


We speak sometimes of a man’s “palmy 
days,’ and when we do so we invariably 
think of the days behind him. But really 
if we live wisely and faithfully the palmy 
days are before us. The great and glo- 
rious things are to come. In the main, this 
is the zone of the willow; the land of the 
palm is on the other side of the river. 


ee 


ee 
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-They are all palms there. No place for 
the willow. No more failure nor defeat; all 
are conquerors with palms in their hands. 
No more exile; we have returned from 
Babylon to Zion: No more sickness and 
sorrow; the Lord God hath wiped away all 
tears from all faces. No more death; like 
our Lord, we are alive for evermore. 
Palms everywhere, palms always, ever- 
greens of the everlasting spring—W. L. 
Watkinson. 


Monday, 8th. As we have therefore op- 
pbortunity, let us do good unto all. Gal. vi. 
IO. 

To be a strong hand in the dark to 
another in the time of need, to be a cup 
of strength to a human soul in a crisis of 
weakness, is to know the glory of life— 
Hugh Black. 


Tuesday, 9th. Who loved me, and gave 
himself for me. Gal. it. 20. 

The measure of our service is the meas- 
ure of our indebtedness. We need to ask 
ourselves again and again, “How much 
owest thou unto my Lord?” And then, 
as the magnitude of the debt forces itself 
upon us, and we see its unspeakable meas- 
ure, we shall get some conception of what 
we must do in order to make adequate the 
expression of our gratitude to Him, out 
of debt to Whom we can never be in time 
or eternity—J. Stuart Holden. 


Wednesday, roth. J will not drive them 
OUbmane ONE NeGr. . .. - By little and 
little I will drive them out from before 
thee, until thou be increased, and inherit 
the land. Ex. xxii. 29, 30. 

Opportunity largely keeps pace with 
occupation. The measure of our diligence 
is often the measure of God’s codperation. 
It is not worth while for Him to bestir 
Himself in behalf of a sluggish people. 
When He sees us steadily advancing, He 
moves rapidly before us and opens new 
doors; but when we lag behind, and 
neglect His signals, and refuse to follow 
His leading, He Himself ceases to advance, 
and sometimes doors that He had marvel- 
ously opened, are again shut and remain 
long closed..... It is of the utmost im- 
portance to keep up with God. He always 
goes ahead just as fast as we are ready to 
follow and obey.—Arthur T. Pierson. 


Thursday, 11th. The tree is known by 
is fruit. Matt. xii. 33. 

How does your theology come out in 
your life? To believe in the Triune God, 
and to rob your neighbor, is the vilest 
blasphemy. Do not affront me with im- 
pertinence, and say you are orthodox, be- 
cause you believe so much theological ink. 
If your life is heterodox “you are of your 
father, the devil.” Let us try all Christian 
propositions and doctrines and theologies 
by this one grand test: What is the fruit? 
What is the work? What is the result? 
What is the life? And the life being such 
as God loves, the faith must be of the 
same quality: the tree is never better than 
the root—Joseph Parker. 


Friday, 12th. Except your righteous- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Matt. 
U. 20. 


It is fair to demand of us high ideals 
for ourselves. The holding of an ideal 
before others and urging them to attain it, 
while they know perfectly well we are not 
turning our hand over to do so ourselves, 
or are deliberately yielding to inducements 
against it, is to put ourselves to shame — 
Cleland B. McAfee. 


Saturday, 13th. Casting all your care 
upon him, T Pet. v. 7. 


Bear not one single care thyself, 
One is too much for thee, 
The work is Mine, and Mine alone, 
Thy work is “rest in Me.” 
—Selected. 


Sunday, 14th. For this cause I bow my 
knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, .... that he would grant you.... 
to be strengthened with might by his Spirit 
in the inner man; that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be able 
to comprehend with all saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 
and to know the love of Christ, which pass- 
eth knowledge, that ye might be filled with 
all the fulness of God. Eph. wi. 14-19. 


True yearning will reveal itself in sup- 
plication. Our best desires for others in- 
stinctively pass into prayers. Indeed, we 
may test the quality-of our longings for 
their good by the nature of the requests 
we make for them at the throne of grace. 
A longing is a poor earthborn and earth- 
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inhabiting sentiment if it does not “mount 
up with wings as eagles,’ and soar away 
to heaven’s gate.—J. H. Jowett. 


Monday, 15th. Ye are the light of the 
world. Matt. v. 14. 

Full many a soul too dulled to take in 
the undimmed glory of Immanuel can and 
does comprehend it when filtered through 
the life of a fellow mortal.—Jacob Cham- 
berlain. 


(Tuesday, 16th. Ve are... . a@ royal 


priesthood. 1 Pet. u. 9. 

The saving work of the world no longer 
hangs on vestments, but on the man who, 
by willingness and passion for men, is set 
apart to be a ministering spirit to all who 
hunger for God, turning his counter, or 
desk, or bench into an altar of devotional 
service. The sacrament of life to-day is 
broken not only by those on whose heads 
the hands of bishop have been placed, but 
he, and he alone, stands in the “apostolic 
succession” who knows how to bring men 
to Jesus—George Luther Cady. 


Wednesday, 17th. Paul thought not good 
to take him with them, who departed 
from them from Pamphylia, and went not 
with them to the work. Acts xv. 38. 

Take Mark, and bring him with thee; 
for he is profitable to me for the ministry. 
2 Tumor. Ti. 

Some people imagine, once they have 
made a mistake, it is nobler not to confess 
itieersreee Here is the great missionary, the 
chief of the apostles, at the end of his 
life writing down his confession: “I made 
a mistake about a young man years ago. 
Barnabas was right, I was wrong. Mark 
had another chance through Barnabas, and 
he has been profitable to me.” Well done, 
Paul, grand old apostle!—H. Elvet Lewis. 


Thursday, 18th. A little way. 2 Sam. 


HH. 36. 

“Why didn’t you tell her she was taking 
more than her share of room and en- 
croaching upon your rights?” some one 
asked of a young girl who was merrily 
describing an old woman who had taken 
a seat beside her in a crowded railway car, 
and crammed into the small space a bird 
cage, a basket of apples and bundles 
numerous and varied. “It wasn’t worth 
while to trouble about it; we had such a 


little way to go together,” was the reply. 
What a motto that would be for a life 
journey! So many little annoyances are 
not worth noticing, so many small un- 
kindnesses even may be passed by silently 
because we have only “such a little way to 
go together.”—J. R. Miller. 


Friday, 19th. As the Lorp... . liveth, 
before whom I stand. 2 Kings wi. 14. 

Here is our defense against being led 
away by the gauds and shows of earth’s 
vulgar attractions, or being terrified by the 
poor terrors of its enmity. Go with this 
talisman in your hand, “The Lorp liveth, 
before whom I stand,” and everything else 
dwindles down into nothingness, and you 
are a free man, master and lord of all 
things, because you are God’s servant, see- 
ing all things aright, because you see them 
all in God, and God in them all—Alex- 
ander Maclaren. 


Saturday, 20th. Wherefore judge noth- 
ing before the time, until the Lord come, 
who will both bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts; and then shall each 
man have his praise from God. I Cor, ww. 
Fe Ike 


My judgment of you, your judgment of 
me, is nothing. The only judgment that 
is of avail is the judgment that He shall 
pass when He comes. Let judgment wait 
until then. Meanwhile let us love—Robert 
E. Speer. 


Sunday, 21st. Believe ye that I am able 
to do this? Matt. ix. 28. 


Two sightless men came to my Lord one 
day. 

They had one need, one mighty prayer to 
pray. 

He heard, He saw, He knew what was 
amiss, 

Then asked, “Believe ye I am able to do 
this?” 


“This that ye ask: 
day 

Casts such an awful shadow o’er your way: 

This, that no other healing hand can touch: 

Believe ye that I can, in love, deliver 
such P” 


this need, that every 


They said unto Him, “Yea, we do believe.” 

“According to your faith ye shall receive,” 

My Lord: replied; and, touching their blind 
eyes, 

He opened the dark doors and bade their 
sun arise. 


“yp 


Se 
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Hast thou a “this”? A blindness that is 
darkening thy day? 

A river that obstructs thy onward way? 

A mountain that refuses to remove? 

What is the “this” to thee, the “this” thy 
faith to prove? 


Believest thou my Master can, this hour, 
If He but wills it, in His grace and power, 
Deal with the very thing that baffles all? 

Then tell Him so, and from thy heart the 


load shall fall. 
—William Luff. 


Monday, 22nd. Blessed are they which 
are called unto the marriage supper of the 
Lamb. Rev. xix. 9. 


I would rather die to-night and be sure 
of meeting the bliss of the purified in yon 
world of light, than live for centuries with 
the wealth of this world at my feet, and 
miss “the marriage supper of the Lamb.”— 
D. L. Moody. 

Tuesday, 23rd. Let every man.... in 


the .... calling .... wherein he is called 
. abide with God. 1 Cor. vii. 20, 24. 


Of nothing may we be more sure than 
this: that, if we cannot sanctify our 
present lot, we could sanctify no other. 
Our heaven and our Almighty Father are 
there or nowhere. The obstructions of 
that lot are given for us to heave away 
by the concurrent touch of a holy spirit 
and labor of strenuous will; its gloom is 
for us to tint with some celestial light, 
its mysteries are for our worship, its 
sorrows for our trust, its perils for our 
courage, its temptations for our faith.— 
James Martineau. 


Wednesday, 24th. It is appointed unto 
men once..... Heb. ix. 27. 

“T can only pass this way once,” some- 
body thoughtfully said concerning life. 
Have you ever thought how that note of 
once-ness strikes through everybody’s life 
in this world? Once a babe; once a child; 
once a youth; once a young man or 
woman; once in the vigor of maturity; 
once in old age; once dying. All the 
stages we pass through once only..... 
That grim fact, therefore, makes living a 
mightily serious matter. So the question— 
how to make this one life of ours in this 
world nobly effective—is a very practical 
question for each one of us—Wayland 
Hoyt. - 

Thursday, 25th. Joseph’s master... . 
put him into the prison..... And Pharaoh 
was wroth against two of his officers.... 


and.... put them... . into the prison 


... . where Joseph was..... And he 
served them. Gen. xxxix. 20; xl. 2, 4, 

Don’t let your sorrows stagnate; they 
will turn your heart into a fen of bitter 
waters, from which will sprout the rank 
rushes of self-will and rebellion against 
God. Turn your sorrows outward into 
currents of sympathy and deeds of kind- 
ness to other people, and they will be- 
come a stream of blessing. A baptism of 
trial may be your best baptism for Christ’s 
service. Working is better than weeping; 
and if you work on till the last morning 
breaks, you will read in that clear light the 
meaning of many of your sorrows.— 
Dae Cuvlers 


Friday, 26th. Jf J go. . 
again. John xiv. 3. 

Did He not go away? Then just as 
surely will He come again. I am so glad 
it is written, “Every eye shall see him’; 
then I shall see Him. Would it not be 
well for us to ascertain whether we can 
from our heart pray the prayer, “Come 
Lord Jesus, and come quickly”? Would 
we be glad to see Him to-day? If we 
shrink from the thought would it not be 
well to find out what makes us shrink ?— 
Margaret Botiome. 


.. I will come 


Saturday, 27th. Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound. Rom. v. 20. 


There is something that can come closer 
to us than the threatening of our natural 
blood, and it is the holy grace of the 
spiritual blood of Christ—John A. Hutton. 


Sunday, 28th. Moses, the man of God. 
Deut. xxx. I. 

“The man of God’! How much the 
name means! A man who comes from 
God, chosen and sent of Him. A man 
who walks with God, lives in His fellow- 
ship, and carries the mark of His presence. 
A man who lives for God and His will; 
whose whole being is pervaded and ruled 
by the glory of God; who involuntarily 
and unceasingly leads men to think of God. 
A man in whose heart and life God has 
taken the right place as the All in All, 
and who has only one desire, that He 
should have that place throughout the 
world. Such men of God are what the 
world needs; such are what God seeks, 
that He may fill them with Himself, and 
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send them into the world to help others 
COmKNO Wesleyan Such a man every 
servant of God ought to aim at being.— 
Andrew Murray. 


Monday, 29th. A good word maketh 
[the heart of man] glad. Prov. xu. 25. 
Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly 

rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and 
clear, 
And speak of these to rest the weary ear 
Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 
Of human discontent and grief and pain. 
—Selected. 


Tuesday, 30th. A man sent from God 
.... to bear witness of the Light, that all 
men through him might believe. John 1. 


Oz 

What men, practical, hard-headed, keen- 
witted men, are crying for to-day, as in 
an agony of despair, is for the spiritual 
preacher who catches the spiritual vision, 
who can lift men out of all the commoner 
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things of life, and give them a brief - 
glimpse of the realities of the spiritual 
life.. ... The world yearns for the man 
“sent from God.’—James E. Freeman. 


Wednesday, 31st. By the power of the 
Spirit of God. Rom. xv, T9. 

There is, on the New Hampshire coast, 
on a farm that I know and love a most 
curious spring. It breaks out halfway 
between high and low water mark: when 
the tide is at the full, the spring is buried 
beneath it and flooded with salt water; 
when the tide withdraws, the spring is left 
bitter with sea salt; but it gets itself 
cleansed by and by, not by processes of 
introspection, nor by any searching strain, 
but simply by the expulsive power of the 
clear, sweet waters which rise from the 
depths of its unstained sources. Keep 
your meditations open in all their depths 
to the incoming of the Spirit of God— 
G. Glenn Atkins. — 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


LESSONS. 
Rev... B. Meyer, BoAy, DD. 


THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
(January 14, Luke i. 57-80.) 


On returning to his home from Jerusa- 
lem, Zacharias, by means of a “writing 
table,’ informed his wife, who apparently 
had not accompanied him, of all that had 
happened. She, at least, seems to have 
found no difficulty in accepting the Divine 
‘assurance, and during her five months of 
seclusion she nursed great and mighty 
thoughts in her heart, in the belief and 
prayer that her child would become all 
that his name is supposed to signify, The 
gift of Jehovah. 

Month succeeded month; but Zacharias 
neither heard nor spoke. He was evidently 
a good man, and well versed in the history 
of his people. His soul, as we learn from 
his song, was full of noble pride in the 
great and glorious past. He could believe 
thaf when Abraham and Sarah were past 
age a child was born to them, who filled 
their tent with his merry prattle and 
laughter, but he could not believe that 


such a blessing could fall to Wis lot. And 
is not that the point where our faith 
staggers still? We can believe in the 
wonder-working power of God on the dis- 
tant horizon of the past, or on the equally 
distant horizon of the future; but that He 
should have a definite and particular care 
for our life, that our prayers should 
touch Him, that He should give us the 
desire of our heart—this staggers us, and 
we feel it is too good to be true. 

During the whole period that the 
stricken but expectant priest spent in his 
living tomb, shut off from communication 
with the outer world, his spirit was be- 
coming charged with holy emotion that 
waited for the first opportunity of expres- 
sion. His lowly dwelling was one day 
crowded with an eager and enthusiastic 
throng of relatives and friends. They had 
gathered to congratulate the aged pair, to 
perform the initial rite of Judaism, and to 
name the infant boy that lay in his mother’s 
arms. 

In their perplexity at the mother’s in- 
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sistence that the babe should be called 
John—none of his kindred being known 
by that name—they appealed to his father, 
who, with trembling hand, inscribed the 
verdict, “His name is John.” So soon as 
he had broken the iron fetter of unbelief 
in thus acknowledging the fulfilment of 
the angel’s words, “his mouth was opened 
immediately, and his tongue loosed, and he 
spake, and praised God. And fear came 
on all that dwelt round about them.” All 
these sayings quickly became the staple 
theme of conversation “throughout all the 
hill country of Judea”; and wherever they 
came, they excited the profoundest expec- 
tation. People “laid them up in their 
hearts, saying, What manner of child 
shall this be?” i 
There were several remarkable forma- 
tive influences operating on this young life. 
His father was a priest. John’s earliest 
memories would register the frequent ab- 
sence of his father in the fulfilment of 
“his course”; and, on his return, with what 
eagerness would the boy drink in a recital 
of all that had transpired in the Holy 
City! We can imagine how the three 
would sit beneath their frellised vine, in 
the soft light of the fading sunset, and 
talk of Zion, their chief joy. No wonder 
that in after days, as John looked on Jesus, 
he pointed to Him and said, “Behold the 
Lamb of God!” for, from the earliest, his 
young mind had been saturated with 
thoughts of sacrifice. When old enough 
his parents would take him with them to 
one of the great festivals, where, amid the 
thronging crowds, his boyish eyes would 
open for the first time upon the stately 
Temple, the order and vestments of the 
priests, the solemn pomp of the Levitical 
ceremonial. The young heart dilated and 
expanded with wonder and pride: but how 
little did he realize that his ministry would 


be the first step to its entire subversal ! 


He would be taught carefully in the 
Holy Scriptures. Like the young Timothy, 
he would know them from early childhood. 
The song of Zacharias reveals a vivid and 
realistic familiarity with the prophecies 
and phraseology of the Old Testament. 
What would we not give to have heard 
Zacharias quote Isa. xl. or Mal. iii, and 
turn to the lad at his knee, saying, “These 
words refer to thee? ‘Yea, and thou, child, 
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shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest: 
for thou shalt go before the face of the 
Lord, to prepare his ways.’ ” 

Would not the aged priest speak to his 
son in thoughts and words like those with 
which his song is so replete? Might he 
not say to him in some such way as this: 
“My boy, God has fulfilled His holy cove- 
nant, the oath which He sware unto our 
father Abraham”? Then he would pro- 
ceed to the marvelous story of his Kins- 
man’s birth in Bethlehem, and of His 
growing grace in Nazareth. Next, he 
would tell as much of the story of Herod’s 
crimes and of his oppressive rule as the 
lad could understand, and explain how 
there would soon be salvation from their 
enemies, and from the hand of all that 
hated them. And the boy’s young soul 
would be thrilled by the hopes which were 
so near breaking into flower. / 

How ineffaceable are the impressions of 
home! What the father is when he comes 
back at night from his toils, and what the 
mother is all day; what may be the staple 
of conversation in the home; whether the 
father is willing to be the companion of 
his child, answering his questions, and 
superintending the gradual unfolding of 
his mind; how often the Bible is opened 
and explained; how the weekly rest-day is 
spent; the attitude of the home towards 
strong drink in every shape and form, 
and all else that might injure the young 
life,—all these are vital to the right nur- 
ture and direction of boys and girls who 
can only wax strong in spirit when all 
early influences combine in the same direc- 
tion. 

Gotpen Text: Blessed be the Lord God 


of Israel; for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people. Luke 1. 68. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. 
(January 21, Luke ii. 1-20.) 


HERE IS THE FULFILMENT OF THE DE- 
SIRE OF MANKIND. In the hour when man 
awoke to realize his infinite need, God 
announced His purpose of love. The 
dark cloud of sin was lit by the rain- 
bow of promise. The woman’s seed 
would finally bruise the serpent’s head. 
Eve thought that her firstborn was the 
promised seed, and, as she pressed him 
to her bosom, she said, “I have gotten 
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a man—-the Lorn.” But it was not yet, 
and she was soon sobbing over Abel 
slain by Cain. Lamech perhaps thought 
that Noah would fulfill the Divinely 
given hope, but it was not yet. The 
religions of the world became filled 
with expectancy of the Coming One. As 
the Advent drew near, the expectation be- 
came more ardent. The misery of the age, 
the shameless tyranny, the cruel wars, the 
disintegration of society, the alienation of 
man from man, the abounding sin, drove 
men to dwell with eager desire on the 
Coming One (Hag. ii. 7). So, all uncon- 
sciously, the desire and hope of all nations 
attended Mary, as she went down to Beth- 
lehem. 

ESPECIALLY IN THE BIRTH OF CHRIST JEW- 
ISH PROPHECY WAS REALIZED. The prophets 
had ever kept this hope burning through 
the darkest ages of Hebrew history. Their 
prophecies seemed paradoxical and contra- 
dictory. The Christ was to be “a root out 
of a dry ground,” yet the plant of renown; 
to be “despised and rejected,” yet univer- 
sally desired; having neither “form nor 
comeliness,” yet the fairest among ten 
thousand; a Child, and yet “the Ancient of 
days.” But they were all fulfilled in Him 
Who was heralded by angels and wor- 
shiped as King; but lay, as a Babe, 
wrapped in swaddling clothes in a manger. 
When Christ was born, long chapters of 
prophecy were closed as gates when the 
king has passed through. All the hopes 
and deeper yearnings of her people accom- 
panied Mary, as she went to Bethlehem; 
and as we, in company with wise men and 
shepherds, gaze on the Infant Saviour, we 
learn that God will most certainly keep 
His tryst with man. 

HERE ALSO IS THE BEGINNING OF THE 
Kincpom oF Heaven. There are two king- 
doms in this passage. One is the iron 
kingdom of Rome. The imperial decree of 
the undisputed master of the world was 
the earthly reason which started the little 
household on the weary way from Naza- 
reth to Bethlehem. Rome was the greatest 
secular fact in history. The world has 
never seen a mightier world-power. Be- 
neath the scepter of the Caesars, peace had 
at last been given to the world. One decree 
ran, one law ruled, one scepter was 
swayed from the chalk cliffs of Britain 
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to the banks of the Euphrates. Her cof- 
fers were enriched with the spoils of the 
conquered world. Her literature is our 
classic. Her palaces and streets were 
adorned with the accumulated treasures 
of Greece. Aqueducts, roads, triumphal 
arches and gorgeous palaces, now in ruins, 


attest her imperial glory. Her system of ~ 


law underlies the legislation of the civilized © 


world of to-day. But, notwithstanding all 
this, we are told that the world resembled 
at that time one vast lazar-house, in which 


the plague was raging in ever widening © 


circles, with nothing to alleviate it. 
rich had no care for the masses, the poor 
had no hope in their misery. The sins of 
the time among the upper classes cried 
against them to heaven. Suicide had be- 
come a fine art. Population was dying out. 
Whole provinces were passing back into 
the pestilential marshes from which the 
toils of generations had reclaimed them. 
The world was becoming one vast farm to 
satisfy the luxury and gluttony of Rome. 

Something was needed that the imperial 
city could not supply; and had it not been 
forthcoming, the race could hardly have 
survived till now. Power was needed to 
remake society and regenerate mankind. 
“The fulness of the time” had come; and 
in God’s mercy, Christ was’ born of a 
woman, and made under the law, that we 
might be redeemed. 

The beginnings of His kingdom were 
very lowly. Who could have realized that 
from that tiny seed, dropped into human 
society, there would come a handful of 
corn which should cover the world with 
harvests? God’s method differs from 
man’s. He works from center to circum- 
ference, whereas man, beginning at the 
outside, penetrates inwards, but never ac- 
complishes his purpose. The tree is pro- 
duced from the germ hidden in the dark 
earth; the lump is leavened by the yeast 
hidden in its midst. When the world was 
looking for Christ to come in magnificence 
through the front door, He stole unobtru- 
sively in at the back, and only a few 


humble and simple folk were there to wel- | 


come Him. He began at once to recon- 
struct society from within. 
honored; parents learned tenderness, and 
children reverence; the springs of human 


hope were filled again; and under the dead | 


Marriage was | 


The | 
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leaves of winter the glory of a new spring- 
tide began to creep out upon the earth. 

WHAT A REMARKABLE PICTURE IS HERE OF 
THE WORLD'S RECEPTION oF Curist! “No 
room here,’ said the bustling landlord, 
when he saw in the appearance of the 
lowly pair no good reason for exerting 
himself to provide them with entertain- 
ment. The good Josep had to clear a 
dry corner among the trampling beasts 
of the stable, and there Christ was born. 
How often this happens still! No room 
for Christ in the palace, no room in the 
Sanhedrin, no room in legislative bodies, 
no room in the society of the rich and 
cultured, no room in the school or the 
counting house! From all these He has 
been driven forth to find His home among 
the poor and lowly, in the stable and 
the manger. Let us beware! Have you 
any room for Jesus? “But my heart 
is so unworthy of Him!’ So was 
the manger. “But I am full of unclean- 

ness!” So was the stable. Yet He will 
come and make all to glisten as a royal 
palace. He wants nothing but emptiness, 
helplessness, receptiveness; all else He will 
bestow. Let Him not have to say of any 
of us, “The Son of man hath not where 
to lay his head.” 

HERE IS THE LADDER SET UP BETWEEN 
EARTH AND HEAVEN. Jacob dreamed of it 
(Gen. xxviii. 12), but here it is realized 
(John i. 51). The good news was first 
made known to the shepherds, because these 
things are hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent and revealed to those who are of a 
childlike heart. But how heaven rejoiced! 
The angel choir proclaimed that from that 

Incarnation of the Son of God would 
accrue “glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace.” Whatever brings glory 

to God will always secure for men in 

/whom God is well-pleased, peace in the 

heart, in the home, and in the world. The 
| greatest glory of God is not seen in suns 
and stars, but in the humbling of God’s Son 
to become man that He might make us 

_ well-pleasing to God, even the Father, and 

‘elevate man to His own glory. 

Be sure that you come to Bethlehem, and 
‘worship there the newborn King. Glorify 
and praise God for this wonderful mani- 
! festation of Himself. Then, do not keep 
} the good news to yourself, but resemble 


the shepherds, who made known to all 
what they had heard and seen. Spread the 
tidings. Tell out that you have tasted and 
“handled of the Word of life,” that others 
may have fellowship with you (1 John i. 
1-3). 

GotpeN Text: For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which 1s Christ the Lord. Luke i. 11. 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE. 


(January 28, Luke ii. 22-39.) 


Forty days after the birth of a child, 
the Hebrew mother was required to offer 
a lamb for a burnt offering, and a turtle- 
dove or young pigeon for a sin offering. 
But if she could not afford a lamb, the 
tender thoughtfulness of the law enacted 
that she should bring another turtledove 
or young pigeon. The fact of Mary’s 
bringing two fluttering birds proved that 
she was numbered among the poor. ,Many 
similar couples may have entered the 
Temple for a similar purpose on that day, 
and there was nothing in that little group 
to arrest the notice of the passers-by, or 
lead them to suppose that the Lord, Whom 
they sought, had suddenly come to His 
Temple, and that the refiner’s fire had 
commenced to burn (Mal. iii. 1-4). ° 

Stmeon. One old man alone greeted 
the mother and her Babe, like some gray- 
headed retainer or servant who had never 
ceased to await the return of his absent 
lord. Other eyes beheld that trio, but only 
Simeon recognized the significance of their 
entrance. What made the difference? 
There is but one answer: Character. 

A very interesting description is given of 
him, which we may compare to a number 
of concentric circles, one within the other. 
The first is more comprehensive than the 
next, and this than its successor. 1. He 
was “a man,’ linked by a common human- 
ity to the race. 2. The next is more defi- 
nite: “in Jerusalem.’ He was a son of 
Abraham, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, in 
whom all the Hebrew pride and spirit were 
concentrated. 3. The next circle is still 
more limited, “just.” That was his charac- 
ter before man and it marked him with 
great distinction. It would have been hard 
to say of the men who lived at Jerusalem, 
that they were all just. But more men are 
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correct in their dealings with their fellows 
than in their attitude towards God. 4. But 
Simeon was as “devout” as he was just. 
Oftentimes he would retire for solitary 
prayer, and as he came back to his ordi- 
nary duties, there would be a halo of light 
on his face. There were a few other men 
in Jerusalem who were as just as they 
were devout, but there they stopped. 5. 
Simeon went further: he was “waiting for 
the consolation of Israel.” He belonged to 
the narrow circle of those, who, in an 
especial manner, were “looking for that 
blessed hope”—the appearing of their great 
God and Saviour. Every passing rumor 
might be the harbinger of His approach. 
The air was electric with their quiver- 
ing expectation. 6. But there was an 
inner circle still, in which, perhaps, Simeon 
was almost alone. The power of the 
Holy Spirit was beginning to fill men’s 
hearts with a very special unction. The 
old priest, Zacharias, and his young sister- 
in-law, Mary, had already broken out into 
song beneath His heavenly touch, but it is 
said also of Simeon, that “the Holy Ghost 
was upon him.’ It was the Spirit that led 
him into the Temple, and pointed out the 
Infant Saviour, and opened his lips in 
prophetic song. 

All these conditions, and especially the 
last, must be fulfilled in ourselves, if we 
would see the Divine in the ordinary and 
common. We must not expect to behold 
the celestial vision, if we are not just 
toward man and devout toward God, if we 
are not eager and expectant, and if the 
Holy Spirit does not rest upon us. There 
must be sympathy, expectancy, love; only 
so will there be revealed things which sur- 
pass the powers of the natural man (1 Cor. 
ii. 12-14). 

“He received him into his arms.” For 
a certain period of the summer, within the 
Arctic Circle, the sun dips for only a few 
minutes below the horizon, and thus the 
ruddy glow of sunset mingles, in the same 
sky and on the same clouds, with the deli- 
cate rosy radiance of the dawn. So, at 
that moment when the aged Simeon took 
the Infant Jesus in his arms, there was the 
greeting of the old to the new, of the 
departing dispensation to that which had 
come to take its place and fulfill more 
perfectly its ideals. But have we all taken 
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Christ into our arms? Have we received 
Him as a little Child? ‘Have we seen 
in Him our “salvation”? Have we found 
in Him our “consolation”? We need not 
fear death, for we shall depart in peace if 
we have taken Christ into our hearts to be 
our “salvation.” 
for He will always be our “consolation.” 


When Simeon embraced Christ, it was — 


a significant solution of the social evils of 
all time. True it seemed to be a peasant’s 
Child, but it was infinitely more, because 
God had espoused the cause of the poor. 
From the hour when it was known that 
Christ had become poor, the poor began 
not only to feel that honest poverty was 
no disgrace, but to entertain hope for 
themselves. Yes, and others who loved 
Christ were glad to strip themselves of 
their possessions that they might come 
closer to their Lord. It was understood 
also that they who touched the poor and 
ministered to them, touched Christ and 
ministered to Him. Then there sprang up 
an enthusiastic devotion to the cause of 
the poor, the sense of universal brother- 
hood was wrought into the world’s heart, 
and the great enterprise of many became 
an endeavor to treat poor men as they 
would have treated the Lord Himself. 
The medieval ages abound with incidents 
of knights and saints, who, like Saint 
Francis of Assisi, threw gifts to beggars, 
or kissed lepers, and lo, whilst they be- 
held, the Lord Himself threw aside His 
disguise and stood before them. 

Anna. We know no more of her than 
is told us here. She was of great age. 
Add to the age of a young girl, seven 
years of married life, and eighty-four of 
widowhood, and you approach a century 
or more of years. She lived “in the house 
of the Lorp all the days of [her] life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lorp, and to in- 
quire in his temple.” She, too, came up 


at that very hour, recognized the Babe, 


and gave thanks unto God, that she also 
had seen the Lord’s Christ. 

There were many like her who were 
looking for the “redemption” of Jerusa- 
lem. In the villages and homes of Pales- 
tine, even more than in the great cities 
there were earnest souls who awoke each 
dawn, expecting to see “the dayspring” 
(i. 78). To some it may have been re- 


We need not fear sorrow, 


e 
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vealed that they should not taste of death 
until they had seen one of the days of the 
Son of man. It is with similar expecta- 
tion that holy souls throughout the world 
are looking for the Second Advent. 

Mary went back with mingled feelings. 
Gladness was mixed with foreboding. 
Kindly eyes had regarded her as needing 
their loving sympathy. What did Simeon 
mean when he spoke of the sword that 
was to pierce her soul? Ah, she learned 
the answer to that question at the foot of 
the Cross. Take Christ for thy “fall” and 
“rising again,’ for conviction of sin and 
resurrection into the life of God! 

GotpeN Text: For mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation, which thou hast prepared 


before the face of all people. Luke u. 30, 
au 


THE WISE MEN LED BY THE STAR. 
(February 4, Matt. ii.) 


The Incarnation of our Lord seemed to 
affect the whole universe. Angels passed 
backwards and forwards on their Divine 
errands, appearing to the priest in the 
Temple, to the maiden at Nazareth, to 
Joseph the carpenter, to the shepherds at 
Bethlehem. David’s family is brought 
again into notice. The decree of Augus- 
tus, which was necessary to secure the 
birth of our Lord at Bethlehem, proves 
that even the metropolis of the world re- 
sponded to the influence of the general 
movement of expectation, and wise men 
in the mystic East are awakened to come 
in search of Him Who “is born King of 
the Jews.” Herod and the priests, the 
scribes and the ordinary citizens, are moved 
with strange dread, the very heavens 
yield the star to guide the wise men to 
the cradle-bed of the Saviour, whilst 
gold and frankincense are strewn on the 
floor of the stable. Everything seemed 
to bear witness to the greatness of the 
epoch. It was a time when the ends of 
the ages met. 

Who these wise men were has been the 
subject of endless speculation. Tradition 
declares that there were three of them, 
and has gone so far as to assign names: 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. They 
have been clothed with the dignity of 
kings and princes, and have been assigned 
to Egypt, India, Persia, Arabia and Greece. 


Of these particulars we know nothing 
certainly. Evidently they were learned 
men, belonging to a high caste of scholars, 
who made the heavens their study, and 
pretended to be able to produce from the 
heavenly bodies Divine teaching as to the 
history of the world. 

Without doubt, some of these wise 
men traded upon the superstition and ig- 
norance of their times (e.g., Simon Magus, 
who bewitched the people of Samaria), 
but there were many devout souls among 
them, who spent their nights in studying 
the heavens, and their days in meditating 
upon their messages for human life. 

We must believe, in the present case, 
that they were led by the Spirit of God. 
They knew the common expectation held 
by the Jews, which was also widely dif- 
fused through the East, of the coming of 
One Who should bring back the golden 
age. They may have known the prophecy 


of Balaam, one of their own class: “There 


Shall-icome. a, Stam out or ajiacob, anda a 
Sceptre shall rise out of Israel..... Out of 
Jacob shall come he that shall have domin- 
ion” (Num. xxiv. 17-19). When, there- 
fore, a star appeared in an unexpected part 
of the heavens, they naturally connected it 
with these thoughts which were strong in 
their hearts, and being further illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit, came to the conclu- 
sion that One had been born amongst the 
Jews, and probably, therefore, in the 
Jewish capital, Who was to be “the desire 
of all nations.” 

It is impossible to decide what this star 
was. Some have thought that it was a 
conjunction of planets; others, that it | 
was a meteor. We have too little to guide 
us, but He, Whose presence burnt in flame 
at the bush, was surely able, if He chose, 
to light up the heavens with the Shekinah 
glory. We must at least notice that the 
star burning low in the heavens con- 
ducted them to “where the young child 
was” (ver. 9). 

What a striking example this is of the 
way in which human wisdom in its high- 
est function is intended to lead to Jesus! 
Some of the greatest of this world’s 
scientists, men like Newton, Herschel, 
Faraday, have followed’ in the footsteps 
of those wise men, and science, like a star, 
has conducted them to Christ. 
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Their advent in Jerusalem excited great 
alarm. Herod the king, now an old man 
sinking into the last stages of disease, 
was a usurper; his character was marred 
with every kind of passion and crime; 
his conscience full of fears; his sleep 
haunted by the ghosts of murdered vic- 
tims, amongst them his wife, sons, and the 
flower of the nation. It was hardly to be 
wondered at that he should fear, but “all 
Jerusalem” shared his trouble. The land 
was only just recovering from the effects 
of bloody warfare, anarchy, and contend- 
ing purpose; and no one desired to hear 
of a new king, whose followers might 
light again the embers of a universal con- 
flagration. 

Herod summoned “the chief priests and 
scribes,’ and asked them to indicate the 
birthplace of the Messiah. There could be 
no doubt about their reply. Jewish theol- 
ogy had determined that the Messiah 
must be born in Bethlehem, in the town of 
David, who was His ancestor and proto- 


type. 
The effect of that information was 
various. In the case of Herod, it led to 


the formation of an insane resolution. 
He said to himself, “If this Infant is the 
Messiah, I will destroy Him.” It was as 
though a wild bull should set itself to stop 
the progress of an express train; yet this 
is only what the pride of man is perpet- 
ually goading him to do, exciting him to 
oppose the will of God with all the power 
at his command. The ruthless king kept 
his secret in his heart. He pretended to 
be as eager to see the young Child as the 
Easterns themselves. The one point he 
was anxious about was to know the time 
of the appearance of the star, for this was 
essential to the execution of the plot 
already forming in his evil heart: to find 
out that young Child, and at all hazards to 
stamp out the tiny spark which might 
presently burst out into a flame. The 
plan was as cruel as it was senseless. 

As to the scribes, they were content to 
indicate the place of Messiah’s birth, but 
did not stir a step to go to ascertain if 
He were born. How unwilling men of the 
world are to admit Christ into their 
world! There seems something incon- 
gruous between Him and them, as the 
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hideous creatures that lurk in the slime of 
dark caves dread the sudden intrusion of 
a ray of sunlight. 

The Magi alone were glad; they had 
obtained their clue, and with alacrity left 
palace and city. As they quitted the gates 
and turned their faces towards the long 
dusty road leading to Bethlehem, they be- 
held the star moving with majestic pro- 
gress towards their goal. He who is faith- 
ful to the light he has will find that the 
light will grow; those who are willing to 
do God’s will shall know. 

Nothing can prove the true greatness of 
those Eastern sages more certainly than 
that they were willing to do homage to 
the Child on His mother’s knee, sur- 
rounded by a poverty which made their 
costly gifts seem out of place. That they 
should be willing to kneel on the floor of 
the stable of the village inn, and worship 
the Babe in Mary’s arms, presenting Him 
with their gifts, is one of the noblest 
manifestations of the humility of true 
knowledge that can be found upon the 
pages of history. They learned the deep 
lessons, that Christ disappoints as well as 
fulfills human expectation, that the mighti- 
est power is consistent with the lowliest 
surroundings, and that God may be dis- 
covered in that from which the great 
world turns in careless neglect. We can- 
not suppose that they were fully aware of 
Christ’s Divinity, but a mysterious influ- 
ence was at work which led them in- 
stinctively to adore. 

Their gifts were afterwards to supply 
Joseph and Mary with the means to travel 
into Egypt. In such ways, God anticipated 
the needs of His beloved Son. It has been 
suggested that the gold was offered to 
Christ as King, the myrrh as Sacrifice, 


the incense as God. The lesson for us is,. 


that we must bring our best to Christ; 


only as it is consecrated to Him, doés. 


it realize its true objective. And let 
us look. forward to the time when East 
and West, North and South shall gather 
around Him Whom the Jews rejected, 
hailing Him as King of kings, because 
He was “the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

GoLpEN TExtT: Look unto me, and be ye 


saved, all the ends of the earth: for I am 
God, and there is none else. Isa. xlv. 22. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Ida Q. Moulton. 


Proverbs xi. 30; Revelation xxii. 16, 17. 


When Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall was 
delivering his lectures on Christianity in 
India, a scholarly Brahmin said to him: 
“Up to this time I supposed that I could 
be won to Christianity only by superior 
reasoning. Now I know it is love that 
conquers. You have won us by love.” 

What if at some quiet hour the Master 
came and asked, “What hast thou done 
with the love with which I crowned thee?” 
Could you point to the brother by your 
side and to one across the seas and say, 
“Lo here, Lo there. It was too much for 
me alone’? If you can, then the inherit- 
ance of the blessed is yours. Remember 


“ FHeaven’s gate is shut to him who comes 


alone; 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thy 
own.” 


A Christian worker had been praying 
for a certain policeman for a long time. 
One day, as this worker was: walking along 
the street, the Spirit said to him, Now is 
your time. Therefore, when he met the 
policeman he said, “Well, my friend, you 
seem to be trying to keep the peace as 
usual.” “Ves, sir,’ was the proud reply, 
“T’ve been on this force for ten years.” 
“And you have not yet made your peace 
with God. Why not now?” The police- 
man’s eyes filled with tears, as he said, 
“Pve been thinking about it for some time, 
and I will do it now.” 

* * * * * 

The most ordinary incident of life may 
be turned to the great question of salva- 
tion. As a scoffer at religion was tenderly 
helping an old colored woman across an 
icy sidewalk she turned to him and said, 
“OQ sir, how much I wish you were as 
kind to my Master, Jesus, as you are to 
me!” Those few words won that man to 
Christ. 
“Jesus, Master, yes, we love Thee, and to 

prove our love would lay. 

Fruit of lips which Thou wilt open at 

Thy blessed feet to-day. 

Give us grace to follow fully, vanquish- 

ing our faithless shame, 


Feebly, it may be, but truly, witnessing 
for Thy dear Name.” 


John xvii. 20-24; Romans viii. 18-21, 


To the traveler who has reached the 
summit of Mont Blanc, the sun rises 
earlier and sets later, and the night is, 
therefore, shorter than to the peasant who 
lives down in the valley. 
“Who little is, doth 

trifles satisfy. 

The brave ascend the mountain peak, 

the highest need the high. 

Who little seeks doth little gain, nor 

climb above the clod, 


The earthy on the earth remain, the 
nobler soul seeks God.” 


* * * x 2K 


little séek, him 


A worth while ambition must contain 
points of contact, closely related to our 
individual abilities and talents. The ser- 
vant that gained five talents did not glory 
over his comrade who gained none, nor was 
he discouraged because he had not gained 
ter! like his neighbor. He aspired to do 
the best he could with what he had to do 
with, and that is all God wants any of us 
to do. If, in His name, we faithfully do 
our own best our ambitions will bring to 
us all the glory we are able to endure, 
for between us and the height of our am- 
bitions God is the only Agent. 

* * * * * 

We read of one “Diotrephes, who loveth 
to have the preéminence” (3 John 9). For 
nineteen centuries this man’s ambition has 
been realized, through the fact that he, 
Diotrephes, is remembered only as one 
who opposed John and cast out of the 
Church Christ’s true followers. Such a 
remembrance, however, follows all, to a 
greater or less extent, who desire leader- 
ship for the sake of power and authority. 
Even in Christian work, our ambition to. 
lead should be most thoroughly tempered 
with a Christlike spirit of helpfulness. It 
is the only leadership worth cultivating. 

* * * * * 

Charles Sumner delighted to lecture 
upon the public platform, yet when he was 
Senator of Massachusetts, he declined to 
lecture at any price because, as he said, 
as Senator all his time and strength be- 
longed to the State of Massachusetts. He 
realized that upon succeeding generations 
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the fruitage of his faithfulness in service 
as Senator would far outweigh any present 
success he might attain as a brilliant 
lecturer upon the public platform. Such a 
‘ realization must come to all whose ambi- 
tions lead them on to things worth while. 


2 Corinthians v. 14-20. 


The life of Alexander Mackay was in- 
spiring because he was one of the most 
practical all-round missionaries; that of 
James Chalmers, because of his sunny 
faith and good cheer; that of John G. 
Paton for his trust in God; that of Fidelia 
Fisk because of her entire surrender to the 
will of God; that of David Livingstone 
because of his fidelity to a great purpose; 
that of Henry Martyn because of his will- 
ingness to be burned out for God; that of 
Bishop Patteson because of the brilliant 
prospects he gave up when he went to the 
South Seas; that of Allen Gardner because 
of his persistence to accomplish his pur- 
pose, though it cost him his life by starva- 
tion. Thus we might go on almost indefi- 
nitely, into both past and present, and 
catch inspiration along some line of service 
which our missionaries have rendered. 
God help us to make all these inspirations 
of practical use! 


* *x * * * 


In the midst of a fanatical Moslem 
district in Persia, during the Muharran 
celebration, a colporteur argued with a 
priest as to the Deity of Jesus and the 
truth of the Gospel. With appeals to his- 
tory, experience and the Koran, the col- 
porteur silenced the priest, and so far con- 
vinced him that the next day he took a 
New Testament to the mosque and de- 
clared before a large audience of men and 
women: “It has often been said that we 
have no gospel, but I declare unto you 
that this is the true Gospel.’ This is yet 
another story of a modern miracle, 
wrought through the instrumentality of an 
unknown missionary. God bless these un- 
known missionaries! 

* * * * * 


A worker upon one of our waiting 
isles, whose parish contains twenty-five 
thousand people, says: “Calls come to me 
far beyond the possibilities of human time 
and strength. Some eight miles from my 


home live the grandparents of one of my 


most devoted church members, a little lass 
in her teens. She visited them, and told 
them and their neighbors the story of 
Jesus. ‘I couldn’t do it very well,’ she said, 
‘but I told them all I knew.’ They became 
interested, and sent for me. I went and 
stayed two days telling ‘the old, old story,’ 
and the grandparents and many of their 
neighbors became Christians.” The story 
of this little girl’s faithfulness has crossed 
the seas; her name is unknown, .and yet 
what an inspiration! God help us to catch 
her spirit of faithfulness! 


John xv. 1-8. 


It is worse than useless to have ideals 
and not live up to them. Andrew Jackson, 
because of his indomitable will, was called 
“Old Hickory.” The story goes that soon 
after his death an old family servant was 


asked, “Do you think the general has gone 


to heaven?” “Deed, I dunno, sah; dat jis 
depen’s.” “Depends on what?” “Jis de- 
pen’s, sah, on ef de gin’ral wanted to go, 
sah, or not. Ef he wanted to go, sah, he 
am dah, sho; an’ ef he didn’t, he ain’t, 
sah.” And so, deep-rooted in all our 
ideals of consecration and service, there 
must be a determination to live up to 
them, for “where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” 
* * * * * 


“Finer webs,” says one, “with more last- 
ing and richer color, are wrought in poor 
Eastern huts than in the huge sounding 
manufactories whose black smoke trails 
across the sky.” It was in very humble 
circumstances that the Ideal Man spent the 
greater part of His life. In this thought 
is sweet and blessed comfort for those 
who, with hearts almost bursting with 
high ideals, but surrounded by depressing 
influences, can, by patience and obedience, 
grow into the likeness of this Ideal Man, 
which is far better than to realize the ful- 
filment of all our minor ideals. 


* * * * * 


Since the Christian’s highest ideal is not 
a principle to be worked out, but a Life 
to be imitated, and since this Life alone 
is the goal of all our efforts, it goes with- 
out argument, that we must have the 
“single eye” to that Life. 


Bible 


“Let thine eye be single, 
And no earth-born vision mingle 
With thy pure ideal. 
Then, will its undimmed light 
Make all within thee bright 
And all around thee real.” 
x * * * * 


Dr. Gunsaulus once said that he would 
rather have an infinite ideal of life given 
him to lock up to, and fail, than succeed 
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with anything except the ideal—God’s ideal 
of his existence. 


“He fails who climbs to power and place 
Up the pathway of disgrace. 
He fails not who makes truth his cause, 
Nor bends to win the crowd’s applause. 
He fails not—he who stakes his all 
Upon the right, and dares to fall. 
What though the living bless or blame? 
For him the long success of fame.” 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE MEDITATIONS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Charles Gallaudet Trumbull. 


JANUARY, 1912. 


Monday, 1st. Genesis xix. 30. 


And Lot went up out of Zoar, and dwelt 
in the mountain; . . for he feared to 
dwell in Zoar. 

So that is what Lot’s improvement upon 
God’s choice for him amounted to. God 
gave him what he asked for; and when he 
got it he found he did not want it. But 
he could never regain, now, what he had 
lost in rejecting God’s will for him at the 
time that God wanted him to take it. 
When God offers us a blessing—which His 
will for us always is—we cannot turn 
from it, try our own plans until we find 
them to be failures, and then go back and 
get the blessing we declined. We may 
get a second or third best then, and it will 
still be better than anything we could de- 
vise; but the “first best” of God can be 
had only by’instant obedience to His first 
call. 


Tuesday, 2nd. Genesis xx. 1 to 7. 


And Abraham said .... But God came. 

Abraham distrusted God. Then he lied, 
and, so far as he could, wrecked and flung 
from him the whole great covenant that 
God had made with him for himself and 
for the redemption of the world: the cove- 
nant that was to lead to the birth of 


Jesus Christ, the Saviour of mankind. 
Everything for time and eternity was lost 
for Abraham and Sarah, by Abraham’s 
sin. “But God came.’ By direct, super- 
natural intervention He stopped the awful 
onrush of Abraham’s sin-chosen destruc- 
tion, and saved everything. That is the 
kind of Father our God is. 

Notice several facts. This sin occurred 
in the life of one who had habitually 
walked with God. It came late in his life, 
after God’s covenant had been renewed 
and reaffirmed to both husband and wife. 
It came after Abraham had, by interces- 
sory prayer, saved Lot from Sodom, and 
God had shown infinite readiness to do 
anything that Abraham asked. The sin 
was not a new one: Abraham had miser- 
ably failed, and been saved in exactly the 
same way before (Gen. xii. 10-20). The 
sin came through lack of faith in God’s 
ability or willingness to do what He had 
already shown He could and would do. 
Abraham’s only hope was in God’s holding 
on to him. 

Let us take all these lessons deep into 
our hearts. We need them to-day. 


Wednesday, 3rd. Genesis xx. 2, 6, 7. 


And Abraham said of Sarah his wife, 
She is my sister..... And God said,.... 
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He is a prophet, and he shall pray for 
thee, and thou shalt live. 

Abraham sinned, the old sin in the old 
way, only it was a worse sin now be- 
cause he knew God better than before. 
And God—instead of casting Abraham off 
forever as he deserved, or, at the very 
least, taking from him all his promised 
privilege and leadership, and saving him 
only “as by fire’—gives him new, high 
privilege before a king, as God’s own 
specially appointed representative, and 
says that he shall pray for this king in 
order that his, the king’s, sin may be for- 
given! 

Can you imagine Abraham’s breaking 
heart of humiliation, the blinding tears of 
joy, when he came to himself and saw 
how God was treating him? We all know 
about it. We have sinned, deliberately, in 
black repudiation of all -God’s love and 
goodness; and God has only heaped fresh 
responsibilities, honors, privileges upon us, 
and shamed us back to Himself by the 
overwhelming evidence of His purpose to 
keep on trusting us to the end, however 
we may distrust Him. That is God’s way. 
Let it be our way toward others who dis- 
appoint us. 


Thursday, 4th. Genesis xx. 8 to 18. 


Then Abimelech called Abraham, and 
said unto him,.... Thou hast brought on 
me and on my kingdom a great sin..... 
And Abraham said, Because I thought, 
Surely the fear of God is not in this place. 

There is never any position or circum- 
stance in life in which a child of God who 
is living and walking with and serving 
God, has any right to say, “The fear of 
God is not in this place”’ The moment 
we say it, and act as though it were so, we 
sin ourselves and cause others to sin, as 
Abraham did. The “fear of God” is there, 
in us at least; and it is there also in God’s 
ordering of the lives of those who seem 
not to know or care anything about Him. 
The darker the things about us become the 
more we need to remember this. If we 
depart a hair’s breadth from what we 
know God wants us to do, things then will 
indeed be dark: our own sin and the con- 
sequences of it in the lives of others make 
a situation tragically worse than it needed, 
or ought, to have been. Let me see to it 


that the “fear of God” is masterfully in 
me all the day long: then it shall be in 
every situation into which He may bring 
me. 


Friday, 5th. Genesis xxi. 1 to 7. 


And Jehovah visited Sarah as he had 
said, and Jehovah did unto Sarah as he 
had spoken . . at the set time of which 
God had spoken. 

Twenty-five years before, God had made 
His first recorded promise to Abraham 
concerning this event. At the time set by 
God, not by Abraham, it came to pass. 
Because Abraham and Sarah in their own 
minds had set the time very much earlier 
and had been disappointed, they had given 
up hope long before this. But God, in 
His own good time, not a day earlier, ful- 
filled His promise. Have you waited 
patiently, in unshaken, unswerving trust, 


for twenty-five years, for that cherished 


hope of yours which you believe to be 
God’s will for you or for some one else? 
Or have you, after a year or two of wait- 
ing, grown discouraged and hopeless? 
Your “set time’ may be longer than Abra- 
ham’s—thirty, forty, or fifty years. But 
God’s word cannot fail. “Wait on the 
Lorp: be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the 
Lorp.” 


Saturday, 6th. Genesis xxi. 8 to 21. 


And Abraham .... sent her away.... 
And the water in the bottle was spent.... 
And God heard .... And God opened her 


eyes, and she saw a well of water. 


It does not say that God miraculously 
created a well of water to save Hagar’s 
life and her boy’s, but only that “God 
opened her eyes” that she should see what 
had been there all the time. Our life is 
always lived in the midst of God’s special 
provisions for our particular needs. 
When it seems to us that the time has 
come, through the cruelty or thoughtless- 
ness or sin of others, when our situation 
is beyond hope, then God opens our eyes: 
and behold, “a well of water.” Dr. Hor- 
ton has said that the resources of the 
Christian life are just Jesus Christ. When 
all hope seems to have died, He is right 
here; and when our eyes have been opened, 
we may see, and take, if we will, of this 
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“well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life.” 

Read the story of that other woman of 
long ago, who thought her life was aban- 
doned and lost because the water in her 
bottle was spent; but whose eyes were 
opened to see a well of water the like of 
which she had not dreamed could ever 
come into her life (John iv. 5-26, 39-42). 


Sunday, 7th. Genesis xxi. 22 to 34. 


Abimelech ... . Spake unto Abraham, 
Saying, God is with thee in all that thou 
OCS Ree. So they made a covenant at 
And Abraham .... called 
there on the name of Jehovah, the Ever- 
lasting God. 


Has God the mastery of your life so 
completely, that those persons around you 
who do not honor Him, nevertheless see 
that your life is radically different from 
theirs, and is so desirable and attractive 
_ that they want to keep close to you and “on 
your right side’? This will inevitably be 
so when you have died unto self so com- 
pletely that it is only Christ that liveth in 
you. And when you have this rejeicing, 
uplifting experience of Abraham’s, you will 
just have to turn to God again, “the Ever- 
lasting God,” as he did at Beer-sheba, and 
give God all the glory. If you are not 
having this experience, what is the reason? 


Monday, 8th. Genesis xxii. 1 to 8. 


God did prove Abraham, and said unto 
him, Abraham; and he said, Here am I. 
.... And Abraham said, God will provide. 


Between this record in Genesis and the 
Gospel records of Jesus’ offering of Him- 
self on Calvary, there is no passage in all 
the Bible, and certainly none in outside 
history and literature, which gives such a 
picture of quiet, peace-filled trust in God 
amid the awful stress of heartbreaking 
agony. Nothing can be added; little need 
be said of it. Read the eight verses over 
and over; then these words which sum up 
the whole thing: “God is love’—always 
love, and only love. When, because of His 
love, He would prove me, am I ready to 
say, “Here am 1”? When the proving 
reaches the limit of heart endurance, and 
then goes beyond, and the heart breaks 
_ under it, shall I say, in quietness and peace, 
“God will provide’? If in Christ I will so 
trust my Father, how richly will He honor 
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and bless the trust that survives the test 
that breaks the heart! 


Tuesday, 9th. Genesis xxii. 9. 


And they came to the place which God 
had told him of. 


In offering up Isaac, Abraham had to lay 
down his own will, himself, his spirit, in 
absolute self-death before God. But “God 
had told him of” it, and he was ready. 
Just such absolute death of self is going 
to be called for in us, sometime, by a 
situation in our life which we may not 
yet have come to. But God has told us of 
it; Christ makes it eternally plain in call- 
ing us into His Way of Life, which is the 
Way of the Cross, the sign of death. In- 
deed, many a temptation assails us in 
which any asserting of self means wreck: 
only self-death in Christ can make victory 
possible: it is the place which God has 
told us of. And there may come great 
crisis-times, if they have not already come, 
when self-death is the only way of salva- 
tion. Let us not be found unprepared: 
it is the place which God has told us of. 


Wednesday, 10th. Genesis xxii. 9 to 12. 


And Abraham built the altar there,.... 
and took the knife to slay his son. And 
the angel of Jehovah called unto him,.... 
Lay not thy hand upon the lad. 


Our hardest sacrifices are never so hard 
as we thought they were going to be, if we 
go on with them to the very uttermost that 
God asks. A sacrifice of self to God’s will 
made halfway, or even nine-tenths, is a 
grinding, cruel experience. When it is 
made the whole way, with the altar built, 
and self, in one’s dearest hope, laid upon 
the altar, God always comes with an un- 
expected blessing that so overwhelms us 
with love and joy that the hardship of the 
sacrifice sinks out of sight. “Now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not 
withheld.” Can He say that to us to-day? 
No one ever knows the full joy of hearing 
this word from God until the altar has 
been built, and the knife is laid to the 
sacrifice. 


Thursday, 11th. Genesis xxii. 13, 14. 


In the mount of Jehovah it shall be 
provided. 

That is the “mount” upon which God 
wants us to live to-day, and every day. 
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We talk a good deal about the mountain 
tops and the valleys of our lives, and the 
ups and downs, as though it were necessary 
for us to shift from one to the other in our 
relations with God. It is not. Only sin 
can lead us away from the “mount” in 
which Jehovah will gloriously provide. 
And sin is never necessary. The way to 
this “mount” of God’s supernatural pro- 
vision is self-death, as it was with Abra- 
ham: taking up the cross—the sign of 
death—daily, and following Him Whose 
self-death gave us life. The mount of 
provision was the place of sacrifice. But 
when we live there, in continued sacrifice, 
we have companionship with God and a 
wealth of provision which nothing can 
take away. 


Friday, 12th. Genesis xxii. 15 to 24. 


Because thou hast done this thing, and 
hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, 
-... J will multiply thy seed as the stars 
of the heavens; .... because thou hast 
obeyed my voice. 


Abraham gives up his one and only son, 
at God’s call, and with this disappear all his 
hopes for the boy’s life and manhood, and 
for a noble family bearing his name. But 
the boy is restored, the family becomes as 
the stars and sands in number, and out of 
it, in the fulness of time, appears Jesus 
Christ. That is just the way God meets 
every real sacrifice of every child of His. 
We surrender all and accept poverty: He 
sends wealth. We renounce a rich field. of 
service: He sends us a richer one than we 
had dared to dream of. We give up all 
our cherished hopes and die unto self: He 
sends the life more abundant, and tingling 
joy. And the crown of it all is our Jesus 
Christ. For we can never know the ful- 
ness of the life that is Christ until we have 
made Abraham’s supreme sacrifice. 

The earthly founder of the family of 
Christ must commence by losing himself 
-and his only son, just as the Heavenly 
Founder of that family did. We cannot 
be members of that family, with the full 
privileges and joys of membership, upon 
any other basis. 


Saturday, 13th. Genesis xxiii. 
Thou art a prince of God among us. 


In this quaintly told, thoroughly Oriental 
picture of the bargain made ‘between two 
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men, with its exquisite touches of pathos, 
its delicate humor, and its wonderful liter- 
ary simplicity and power, the one word 
that stands out high above all the rest is 
the people’s characterization of Abraham: 
.“Thou art a prince of God among us.” 
And that is just what God is calling you 
and me to be to-day among our fellows. 
Not that we should ever be able to go 


about with any consciousness of having” 


attained to this: that would effectually de- 
stroy it. But it is His will that we should 
let His Son, our Christ, so master, occupy, 


possess, and use us that we shall all be, in ~ 
glorious literalness and reality, princes of — 


God among men. 


Sunday, 14th. Genesis xxiv. 1 to 9. 


Jehovah, the God of heaven,.... he will 
send his angel before thee. 


There is the quiet but infinitely sufficient 
assurance that we have concerning the out- 
come of anything we undertake which is 
in accordance with God’s will. For then 
it is not we that are undertaking it; it is 
God. He has planned it, He is doing it, 
He ffas sent His angel on ahead to prepare 
for it in supernatural ways and with irre- 
sistible power; and He is simply using us 
as His instrument for His own doing of 
His own work, which cannot fail. 

Abraham knew that he was perfectly 
safe in absolving his servant from the oath 
in case the plan fell through, for he knew 
that- God’s plan would not fall through. 
He must have made this seeming conces- 
sion simply to ease the servant’s mind, and 
not because he himself was in any doubt. 
God never commissions us to do anything 
for Him without at the same time prepar- 
ing the way, by His own direct action. If 
He asks us to do something that is to affect 
the life of another, He is working in that 
other’s life to prepare it for what we are 
to do. 
ahead of us. How foolish and wrong of 
us ever to hold back from any commission 
of such a God! 


Monday, 15th. Genesis xxiv. 10 to 14. 


O Jehovah,.... show kindness unto my 
master Abraham. ,... Let the sanie be she 
that thou hast appointed. 

May my prayers, to-day and always, be 
as true and lofty and unselfish and sure of 


Always He sends His angel on. 
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answer as was this of Abraham’s trusted 
servant! He was a man of God; he knew 
how to pray. It was an intercessory 
prayer, wholly in behalf of others. And 
it asked for only ‘one thing: that he should 
be enabled to see unerringly what God’s 
appointment was. He did not ask God to 
do what he, the servant, wanted, but he 
asked that he might be directed, by a 
simple and wholly reasonable sign, to 
the doing of God’s will and the fulfilling 
of God’s plan. If this spirit and purpose 
fill my life, answered prayer will be my 
habitual experience. 


‘Tuesday, 16th. Genesis xxiv. 15 to 27. 


And it came to pass, before he had done 
speaking. .... And he said, Blessed be 
Jehovah, .... who hath not forsaken his 
lovingkindness and his truth. 

Every right prayer is answered before 
the prayer itself is finished—before we 
have “done speaking.” This is because 
God has pledged His word to us that 
whatsoever we ask in Christ’s name (that 
is, in oneness with Christ and His will) 
and in faith, shall be done. As God’s 
word cannot fail, whenever we meet these 
simple conditions in prayer the answer to 
our prayer has been granted and com- 
pleted in heaven as we pray, even though 
its showing forth on earth may not occur 
until long afterwards. So it is well to 
close every prayer with praise to God for 
the answer that He has already granted. 
(Gin Daniel ix. 20-23% x. 12) 


Wednesday, 17th. Genesis xxiv. 28 to 49. 


And the damsel 
mothers house. .... 
unto the man. 


ran, and 
And Laban ran out 


Things were moving rapidly just now to 
fulfill God’s plan for Abraham’s son. 
There had been times in Abraham’s life 
when things did not move so rapidly, but 
when the delay seemed so unendurable 
that Abraham and Sarah gave up all hope. 
That is the way God varies our life. To- 
day, things may run, or things may drag, 
or things may seem to stand still. Even 
worse, things may seem to move back- 
wards. But if we are doing God’s will, 
and only God’s will, we may be sure that 
His unseen messengers are running to 
meet us and to carry forward unerringly 


told her 
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and irresistibly every plan that He has for 
us. Let us simply hold true to the plan, 
in quiet trust, as Abraham’s servant did. 


Thursday, 18th. Genesis xxiv. 50 to 60. 


When Abraham’s servant heard their 
words, he bowed himself down to the 
earth unto Jehovah. 

It would be well for us all to receive 
as coming directly from the hand of God 
everything that comes to us, whether 
seeming good or ill, which is beyond our 
own control to determine. This man did 
not bow down to those -who had spoken 
the words that rejoiced him, but to Jehovah, 
God had sent this blessing; therefore he 
thanked God. And if to-day there are 
spoken to me words of a very different 
sort from seeming blessing, may I have 
the trust and love and courage to bow 
myself down unto Jehovah—yes, even in 
gratitude, for what He sees best to send 
me! So of every pleasant word or gift that 
comes into my life. May I interpret all 
my life—excepting only my own sin—in 
the terms of God’s loving provision for 
my particular needs; and may I grow in 
the habit of bowing down in praise unto 
my Heavenly Father for all that comes 
into my life! 


Friday, 19th. Genesis xxiv. 61 to 67. 


And the servant took Rebekah..... And 
she said unto the servant..... And the 
Servant ‘suid... . And the servant told 
Isaac. 

Nothing but an unnamed servant, even 
after the blessed and happy conclusion of 
this romance, in the bringing to pass of 
which he had been the all-important 
human instrument. Just “the servant 
this,’ and “the servant that”; never of 
enough consequence to give his name. 
Even when he had introduced himself to 
the new family, it was simply, “I am 
Abraham’s servant.” And he was the one 
man in all the earth upon whose tact and 
judgment God was depending to select a 
wife and mother to be second in the line 
of the family of Jesus Christ. Perhaps 
nowhere in the Bible, except in Christ 
Himself, shall we find a more perfect 
example of selfless service joined with re- 
markable human endowments and complete 
consecration than in this man who comes 
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down through all history as only an un- 
named servant. Am J willing to be thus 
unknown and unnamed in the biggest and 
best things that God may ever use me for? 
He can never use me as He would, until 
iam: 


Saturday, 20th. Genesis xxv. 1 to 11. 


And Abraham gave all that he had unto 
Isaac..... And it came to pass after the 
death of Abraham, that God blessed Isaac 
his son. 

And now Abraham’s record and reputa- 
tion as a father were in Isaac’s hands. 
On Isaac’s life depended history’s verdict 
upon Abraham’s worth or worthlessness 
as a father. And on our lives depends 
the public’s verdict upon our parents. 
Every sin of mine, whether I like to have 
it so or not, is a reflection on my 
parents’ training. Every evidence of 
Christ in my life adds to their honor as 
parents. They have given all that they had 
unto me. For their sakes, God is blessing 
me. For their sakes, let me so receive 
and use His blessings that He by my life 
may add honor to them. 


Sunday, 21st. Genesis xxv. 12 to 18, 


Now these are the generations of Ish- 
he abode over against all his 
brethren. 

Not only in the place of his living, but 
in his relationships, was Ishmael “over 
against all his brethren”; and this was the 
direct result of the sin of his father in 
distrusting God and trying to improve 
upon God’s plans. We cannot fathom the 
mystery of how our sin actually passes 
on in injury into the lives of others who 
are not responsible for it; but we must 
accept God’s word for it that it does. 
And every sin I commit puts me “over 
against” my brethren, as it puts me “over 
against” my Father, God; while my every 
victory over sin enables me to draw nearer 
to my brethren, and enables Christ—Who 
alone wins every such victory for me—to 
give of Himself through me to my breth- 
ren. These are the choices and results 
that confront me to-day. 


Monday, 22nd. Genesis xxv. 19 to 34. 


Behold, I am about to die...» . 
despised his birthright. 
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If my “birthright” in Jesus Christ is not 
worth holding on to, even at the cost of 
losing my life for it, what does it really 
amount to? The Christian’s “birthright”— 
the right which comes to everyone upon 
his new birth in Christ—is “Christ in 
you”: it is the right to let Christ live 
out His life in you, do His will and His - 
work in you and through you every hour ~ 
of your life. That is our best and dearest 


| 
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right, our “birthright.” Sometimes it may i) 


seem as though we must part with life 
itself if we hold on to this. 
if we must? . Which is worth more to 


despise our “birthright”? 


Tuesday, 23rd. Genesis xxvi. 1 to 5. 


And there was a famine in the land, 
besides the first famine that was in the 
days of Abraham..... Go not down into 
Egypt: ....and I will be with thee, and 
will bless thee. 

The difficulties and perils and crises 
that came to my father will come to me; 
his having met them cannot keep me from 
having to meet them. And, while his 
every act of righteousness is an asset of 
mine, I receive its full value only if I, 
independently and of my own will, meet 
my difficulties in faith and obedience. 
Moreover, God wants all of us to do better 
than our parents did, no matter how well 
they did. Abraham’s record was a fine 
one; but God wanted Isaac’s to be finer. 
Abraham sinned by going into Egypt; God 
warned Isaac against that very sin. 

Our father’s religion and our father’s 
record will not carry us through; we must 
have our own; and the better his was, the 
greater is our obligation to do better still. 


Wednesday, 24th. Genesis xxvi. 6 to 11. 


And he said, She is my sister: for he 
feared to say, My wife..... And Abime- 
lech charged all the people, saying, He 
that toucheth this man or his wife shall 
surely be put to death. 

That is the way we repay God for His 
love, and that is the way God repays us 
for our sin. We sin against His love and 
He but loves the more against our sin. 
Isaac was afraid of the imaginary peril 
of telling the truth, and, in deliberate sin 
and ungrateful, traitorous distrust of the 


Well, what — 


™ 


us: Christ, or mere human life? Shall we = 


' 


; be better than that. 
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God Who had just pledged Himself in 
overwhelming assurance, he preferred the 
real peril of telling a lie. No matter what 
the seeming, or even the assured, disaster 
of truth-telling may be, it is never so bad 
as the hell-born, devil-directed sin of tell- 
ing a lie. And the fact that Isaac lied 
was a worse disaster to him than any evil 
results of his lying could have been; and 
even God’s goodness in averting all evil 
results could not undo the disaster of the 
lie itself. But God’s care and love did not 
waver even under Isaac’s unworthiness; 
and that is our richest blessing as it is our 
only hope. But let us to-day work with 
God’s love rather than against it. 


Thursday, 25th. Genesis xxvi. 12 to 33. 


And they said, We saw plainly that Je- 
hovah was with thee. 

Nothing that can ever be said of us will 
The evidence of Je- 
hovah’s presence, however it may have 
seemed to those Philistines, showed not so 
much in Isaac’s great earthly possessions 
as in his behavior under the most aggra- 
vated injustice. There are not many 
pictures, in the Bible or elsewhere, that 
equal this one in giving us a vivid glimpse 
of practical, manly righteousness. Isaac 
was a man of peace; not because he was 
afraid to fight, but because he had nothing 
to fight for but his own rights and inter- 
ests, and that he would not do. So God 
blessed him, and reasserted His covenant 
with him; and his ungodly neighbors, even 
his enemies, seeing that God was with him, 
wanted to get close to him and be on his 
tight side. May I pay the price that Isaac 
paid for this, even the death of self! 
And may men, seeing that God is with 
me, come close to me that God through 
me may reach them! 


Friday, 26th. Genesis xxvi. 34 to xxvii. 
29. 


And Jacob said unto his father, I am 
Esau thy first-born. .... So he blessed 
him. 

It is a pitiable story of dishonor, with a 
trail of misery and suffering, bitterness 
and hatred, that ran on and on for years 
afterwards. No man ever lied himself, or 
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anyone else, into a blessing. The whole 
incident meant simply a curse upon Jacob 
and Rebekah, in which Isaac and Esau 
suffered also. 

And so it is with every hair’s breadth 
departure from the truth. Few of us are 
likely to lie openly and deliberately as did 
Jacob. But how many of us are prayer- 
fully watchful against exaggeration, 
against giving as fact what is only hearsay, 
against saying we know when we only 
think we know: scrupulously careful that 
only truth shall ever pass our lips? 
“Stand, therefore, having girded your loins 
with truth.” 


Saturday, 27th. Genesis xxvii. 30 to 36. 


He cried with an exceeding great and 
bitier Cryo as a He took away my birth- 
right; and, behold, now he hath taken 
away my blessing. « 

There was just about as much truth in 
that lament of Esau’s as there is in a 
man’s cry to-day that someone else has 
ruined his life. It was not true then, and 
it is not true now. No man’s real “birth- 
right” or “blessing” has ever been taken 
from him by another. Esau, voluntarily 
gave up his “birthright,” in a fit of cow- 
ardly, selfish fear. The “blessing” that 
Jacob thought he had secured, brought 
him and his mother only a long trail of 
misery. Esau lost his “blessing’ not by 
what Jacob had done, but by the attitude 
of murderous hatred that Esau now took 
towards Jacob. Esau still had wide open 
to him the possibility of playing the part 
of a man, in unselfish love and Godlike- 
ness. That is enough of a “blessing” for 
anyone, and no one but himself can rob 
him of that “blessing” and “birthright.” 
May I remember the next time I seem to 
be wronged in any way that J am the only 
one who can wrong or rob or injure or 
defraud me! 


Sunday, 28th. Genesis xxvii. 37 to 40. 


Hast thou but one blessing, my father? 
bless me, even me also, O my father. 

No one need ever cry out to the 
Heavenly Father in Esau’s bitter hopeless- 
ness or uncertainty. No one can deceive 
my Father and get Him to bestow else- 
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where the blessing that He intended for 
me. Even if, by disobedience, I have 
robbed myself of the blessing that He in- 
tended, I need never fear, for He has ten 
thousand times ten thousand blessings, 
and they may be mine for the taking. 
After I have put from me, either in wilful 
or in unconscious sin, the first, and there- 
fore the best, blessing He had for me, 
there is another blessing awaiting me 
which I may still have the instant I turn 
to Him again in penitence and obedience; 
and so His third, or fourth, or one hun- 
dredth best blessing, if in sin I have re- 
jected all His earlier blessings, is still 
offered to me, and is infinitely richer and 
better than any good I can ever know with- 
out Him, What a Father we have! 


Monday, 29th. Genesis xxvii. 41. 


And Esau hated Jacob because of the 
blessing wherewith his father blessed him. 

And thereby Esau robbed himself of 
more than Jacob had ever robbed him of, 
or ever could rob him of. This business. of 
hating a fellow man because he has a 
blessing that we think ought to be ours is 
awfully unworthy—and awfully common. 
We do not call it “hating” to-day, nor 
does it often work out in the vulgar sort 
of murder that Esau planned and hoped 
for. But how often we let ourselves feel 
bitterly toward someone who is getting 
recognition or honor or praise that we 
want and that we think we ought to have! 
In church work, in the business office or 
shop, in home or college—the Esau taint 
is something that we all know about. It 
is poison of the most demoralizing and 
deadly sort. It eats into our vitals, clouds 
our vision, unsteadies our judgment, em- 
bitters our whole outlook on life, and de- 
stroys our usefulness. The instant we 
find ourselves beginning to have this feel- 
ing toward anyone, let us turn in conscious 
helplessness to the God of love, and ask 
Him in Christ to work in us the instant 
miracle of changing our feelings as we 
ourselves are powerless to.do. Then let 
us rejoice in the blessing wherewith our 
Father has blessed our friend. 


Tuesday, 30th. Genesis xxvii. 42 to 45. 


’ Behold, thy brother Esau, . 
ing to kill thee..... Flee thou to Laban, 
. and tarry with him a few days. 

The one who had proposed and insisted 
upon the sin now makes light of the 
results of the sin that are already com- — 
mencing to appear. When Jacob had first ~ 
protested, his mother had answered re- 
assuringly, “Upon me- be thy curse, my 
son; only obey my voice” (xxvii. 13). 
For sin and its results hate to be recog- 
nized at their true value. That true value — 
is so terrific that we must discount it in ~ 
order to sin with any comfort at all. The 
“few days” that Jacob “tarried” away from 
home became some forty years. His 
mother never saw him again in this world. 
She was bereaved of both her sons in one 
day; and she had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that it was by her own choice and of 
her own sin: the curse that she lightly 
assumed was allowed her in full measure. 
And she made both her sons to sin, in a 
way that took forty years to wipe out. Sin 
is always miserable and ghastly in itself 
and in its consequences. The more trifling 
it seems, the more dangerous it is by that 
very fact. 


Wednesday, 31st. Genesis xxvii. 46 to 
XXVili. 4. 

God Almighty bless thee,.... that thou 
mayest be a company of peoples; .... that 
thou mayest inherit the land of thy sojourn- 
ings. 

This constant prayer for fruitfulness 
and for possession of the land comes to 
us as a foregleam of the challenge that 
our Gospel gives us: that we may let 
Christ use us to multiply in others the life 
in Him that He has given us; and that the 
land where we live may thus be inherited 
and possessed by those who are living the 
life that is Christ. The multiplication of 
our eternal life by our sharing it with 
others—is it not the chief reason for our 
continuing to live on earth? Christ wants 
each one of us to become a company of 
peoples. It is simply faithfulness to the 
Great Commission that He asks. Am I 
faithful? 
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e at once and read what New York papers said of 


onstration given by little girl anda farmer boy. Hun- 
s of pupils write: ‘Wish I had known of your school 


re.” “Have learned more in one term with your All four copies will be sent to 
<ly lessons than in three terms with private teachers, 

at a great deal less expense.’ ‘‘Everything is so one address for $8.00 

ough and con plete.” ‘The lessons are marvels of 


licity, and my 11-year-old boy has not had the least 
ble to learn.’’ One minister writes: ‘‘As each suc- 
ing lesson comes I am more and more fully persuaded 
de no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 

tablished 1898—have thousands of pupils from seven 
s of age to seventy. 

is generous offer will be sent at once to you if you 
ess U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 191, 225 Fifth 
, New York City. 

struments supplied when needed. Cash or Credit.) 
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A MIDDLE-AGED CHRISTIAN MAN 


living in city or country, and having some 
spare time during the day, may find desirable 
and immediate employment at fair remuneration, in 
connection with the book missionary work of 
The Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n (Found- 
ed by D. L. Moody in 1894), 826 La Salle Ave., 
Chicago. Plan endorsed by pastors and leading 
evangelists. Full particulars FREE. Write today! 


PIPE TONE ORGAN 


- This instrument is the most 
practical, best tone, most dura- 
ble folding organ in the world. 
Wt. 30 lbs. Case covered with 
waterproof leatherette. Hvan- 
gelists, undertakers, show people 
and open air workers find them 
s indispensable. Free catalogue 
tells all. A.L. WHITE MFG CO. 

221 Englewood Ave., Chicage 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the hitsory, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taught 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s 
Magazine. > 
Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
leading colleges. 
250 page catalog free. Write today. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept RK. 8., Springtield, Mass. 


$10.00 Look: ony $10.00 


For a PIPE TONE FOLDING ORGAN 


in a leatherette covered case. To buy 
at this low price you must meet con- 
ditions, viz : 1st—Mention this adver- 
tisement. 2d—Send $10.00 with order. 
That’s All. On receipt of same we will 
ship the organimmediately by express 


BILHORN BROS., 136 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seats, 
a § Collection Plates, Church Pews, School 


Desks, Opera Ghairs, Lodge and 

Bank Furniture, Office Desks, 1 
Ask for Gatalog by number only 
0129 Church F’rnit’re}Sehool Desks 98129 
L129 Lodge Furniture} Opera Chairs O129 
B129 Bank Furnitare|Offiee Desks D199 


Mr. Kseuwein 


Américan Seatmg Company. 


2/18 S. WABASH Avenue, CHIcAgo. 


(Bee oe oo cars GS aE ee een fe ens Coen poe ae, 


NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 
for Certificates of every giade. 

Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Pri- 
mary Methods and Kindergarten 

We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
R. N., Springfield, Mass. 


( frets eters 


Dr. Campbell 
Principal Dept 


Sanitary Individual Communi 


Cups 
SENT FOR TRIAL 


More convenient and sanitary, and add much im 
siveness to the ceremony. Our service is of the 
finest finish and offers the most complete, practié 
rangements. We introduced individual servicé, 
supply thousands of satisfied congregations. 1 
never go back to any other service. a 


List of users on request Send for free catalogue — 
Return outfit (our expense) tf not satisfied after & 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., 18th St., Rochester, , 


THE BEST WA 


The use of the Individu 
Communion Service has 
creased the attendance at & 
Lord’s Supper in thousanc 


— churches. It will doso for ag 

= church. Send: for illustrst 

=~: oprice-list. { 

== INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE (¢ 

16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 1 
i 
| 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 17 , Lima, 0. 
- = ee a a 
The Bowlden . 


For Church and CT’ 


The sweetest and most powe 
toned bell made 


Catalogue Free 
Church Collection Envelope | 


American Bell Foun 
Northvi'le, Mich. 


cine BELLS 


LN Memorial Belle a Specialty. 
Gk MoShane Boll Foundry Os., Baltimore, Md.,U.84 
CHESTER CREST (Mount Vernon, N. Y.) 
Is the original N. Y. Christian Home for Intemperate Men, €_ 
lished at Madison Avenue and 86th Street in 1877%.! 
ward of ten thousand men have been welcomed from ¢ 
ent parts of the country. Booklet sent on applicatici 

GEORGE S. AVERY, Resident Ma 


{f You Want Your #i 


restored to its natural beauty and © 
banish dandruff forever, stop vias fa 
let me send you FREE at my expen)! 
trial outfit of a remarkable home ti 
ment with book, **Concerning the Hu! 
You will be convinced that you can } | 


Hair Like This -°Keere, Det 


THOMAS INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


with Seif-Collecting Cushioned Tray saves 

cost. Shallow glass, no tipping back 

ot head. Instantaneous Filler. Dust-proof Trays, 
5 OVER 10,000 CHURCHES 

using Thomas Service. Send for list and Speci 

Introductory Offer. Outfits sent for trial si 


advertisement taken. Larger space pro rata. 


Agents Wanted to solicitsubscriptions to the RrcorD or Curis- 


| SUBSCRIBERS’ WANT DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department cost $ .18 per line, four lines costing $ .72 per insertion, the smalle¢ 
Count eight words to the line, € 
must accompany order. Forms close the 5th of the month preceding publication. 
and correspondence to WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 1 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK CITY. 


Cash, money order or chec 
Send allorders, remitttance 


TIAN WoRK. For particulars address The Circulation Manager, Record 
of Christian Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


Bargains in numbered and dated and Du 


AMERICAN BLACKBOARD COMPAN 


Envelopes. «,, Baildieg .- 2-4-0 gn 
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saver EDUCATIONAL xox 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. 
: ‘Larger Space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 
A WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


jicorporated 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


Sept. 23, 1896 


fers ansurpassed facilities to advanced students for the prosecution of studies in Language, Literature, History, etc. Ministers, teach- 
‘}'s, or others who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for Announ :ement outlining Courses for HOME 


tUDY, leading to degrees. 
dividual, to the end that each patron may go forth more fully 


The constaat aim of the institution is the development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in every 
ipped for his or her life work. With this object in view Special Courses 


equ: 
)@ carefully planned for the purpose of supplying the partioaian instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student in 


§hatever profession he may be engaged. Our students are found in every State and in many foreign countries. 
nest application is all that is necessary to insure success, Strongly indorsed by leading clergymen and educators. 
1% ‘ 


Distance no obstacle; 


Address CENTRAL UNIVERSITY (R), Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


ERDENOMINATIONAL 


/URPOSE. To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 
NSTRUCTORS. A faculty of thirty pastors, physicians, and 


i teachers. 

,EPARTMENCS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. 

\{EDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 200 Lectures with Clinical 
; and Dispensary Work. 


UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, Fourteen can be taught, if needed, 
almost wholly by native teachers, 

SOME RESULTS. 171 students have gone to twenty five Countries 
under twenty-four Missionary Societies, and 31 are in Home 


Work. 
REGULAR CHARGES, $100 per year. 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


POCKET S.S. COMMENTARY 
FOR 1912. SELF-PRONOUNCING Edition 
on Lessons and Text for the whole 
year, with right-to-the-point practical 
HELPS and Spiritual Explanations. 
Small in Size but Large in Suggestion and 
Fact, Daily Bible Readings for 1912, also 
Topics of Epworth League Society, with 
Pledge, etc. Red Cloth 25¢c. Morocco 35c, 
Interleaved for Notes 50c, postpaid. 
: Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
a GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 
By D. B. 


HYMNS TRIED AND TRUE towne 


For Evangelistic Gatherings, Prayer Meetings, Sunday Schools, 
‘oung People’s Societies, and other devotional services. _ 
Besides the latest compositions of the editor, Hymns Tried 
and True includes carefully selected hymns from Robert 
Harkness, George O. Stebbins, P, P. Bliss, H. H. McGrana- 
han, Adam Geibel, H. R. Palmer, Will L. Thompson, Ira 
B. Wilson, John P. Hillis, E. O. Sellers, J. B. Trowbridge, 
and others. Cloth covers: $22.50 a 100, net, not p’ p’d; sample 
25c. ManilaCovers: $12.50a100, net,not p’p’d; sample 15c. 
Bible Institute Colportage Ass’n, 826 LaSalle Ave., Chicago 


Beautiful Northfield 


A Basine Village Homes, Summer Cottages, 


Business Property. Exclusive representative 
Rustic Ridge Association, Mountain Park 
od Northfield Highlands. 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN, NorruFieLp, Mass. 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, plenceee, pees See: 
try, Poultry Culture, and Veterinary Science 
ete Ob Brooks of the Mass. Ayricultural 
College, Prof. Craig of Cornell University and 
other eminent teachers. Over 100 Home Study 
Courses under Professors in leading colleges. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OME CORRESPO) 
a a R. A., Springfield, Mass. 


Prof. Brooks 


University method of specialization 
with practical training for the min- 


HARTFORD istry. Large faculty and library. 
THEOLOGICAL 
Graduate fellowships, both foreign S EMINA RY 


and resident. Open to college grad- 
Home Study Courses | 


uates of all denominations. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 
250 page catalog free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R., Springfield, Mass. 


Bre |(} 
“SOLD J LLION $10. 


"MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED FREE. 
MEMORY LIBRARY BOX 706 NY. CITY 


Stamps Free—100 
different for the names of 
two collectors and 2c. post- 
age. 100 different stamps, 
illustrated album holds 3500 
—1000 hinges—Perf. Gauge, 
set of flags, all for 50c. To 

ae @® foreign countries postage 
85c. extra. ¥U diltercut cuins 25c, We buy stamps and 
coins. Buying list 10c. 


TOLEDO STAMP CO., Toledo, O., U.S.A. 


Prof. Genung 
English 


‘CHURCH PLANS 


Catalogue free to Ministers. 
WINDOW PAPER 
Send for Circular and Samples. 


BENJ. D. & MAX CHAS. PRICE, ARCHITECTS. 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY. 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


Northfield Seminary 


FOUNDED 1879 


Col. C. A. HOPKINS, President, Boston, Mass. GEO. E. KEITH, Treasurer, Campello, Mass. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Vice President, : A. G. MOODY, Clerk, East Northfield, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


TRUSTEES 


Wittram R. Moopy Mrs. Joun FrENcH Henry H. Proctor Ricuarp H. STEARNS 
Frank Woop Grorce H. SHAW Mrs. Henry H. Proctor ARTHUR PERRY 
Danie, W. McWILLIAMS Preston B. KeitH Louis L. Hopxins Freminec H. REVELL 


} 

; 

j 

C. M. BarLey CuarLes R. Oris ABNER KINGMAN E. C. Mitts | 
Mrs. Frep’k BILLINGS f 
t 


Another Year of Opportunity 


HE past year has been a memorable one in the history 

of the Northfield Schools. In the first place, there has 
been continued adherence to the original policy of keeping the 
tuition charges down, and thus within reach of poor students. 
This is vital to the character of the work. 

During the year there have been several acquisitions to the 
equipment of the work At Northfield Seminary the new Gould. 
Hall, a dormitory accommodating over one hundred and thirty 
students, is nearing completion; while the new administration 
hall, known as Kenarden Hall, promises to meet a long felt 
need in midsummer. At Mount Hermon the Schauffler Memo- 
rial Library is in course of construction, and the Principal’s 
Residence, the gift of former students on the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of the School, is nearing completion. 
The new Crossley Hall, which has arisen from the ashes of the 
old dormitory, is a better and larger building than the old one, 
and its cost is fully met by gifts or pledges. 

Never have the Northfield Schools had so large attendance 
as at the present time. Three hundred new students received 
this fall were chosen from over twelve hundred applications, 
the selection being based upon the need and merit of each indi- 
vidual case. 
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THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 


D. L. MOODY, Founder 


Mount Hermon Boys’ School 


FOUNDED 1881 
HENRY H. PROCTOR, President, Boston, Mass. EDWIN M. BULKLEY, Treasurer, 
43 Exchange Pl., New York City 
ROBERT E. SPEER, Vice President, New York City W. R. MOODY, Clerk, East Northfield, Mass. 


TRUSTEES 


Preston B. KeitH R. W. Pomeroy H. K. McHare 
Epwin THORNE AmBert G. Moopy Rey. Joun McDowetri 
Grorce E. Keritnu GLEN WRIGHT Lewis A. Crossett Wm. Horproox 
R. D. Dovucrass Henry R. Matrory Jacos P. Bates OHN FRENCH 
STEPHEN BAKER Ricuarp H. STEARNS Wittiam M. KINGSLEY . D. KimMpati 


But blessing always implies added responsibility. The very 
facilities given impose greater demands upon the schools. 
Every year more students apply for admission, and the greater 
the enrollment the greater is the expense of maintenance. We 
dare not place a limit upon the enrollment while the present 
need is felt so widely, believing the old saying is true of a 
school as it is true of an individual, that “the reward of service 
is more service.” 

During the fiscal year ending July 31, 1912, we shall need 

- $100,000 to meet current expenses in the Northfield Schools. 


We are seeking to raise this sum by asking for: 


30 donations of $1,000 

30 donations of 500 

30 donations of 250 
100 donations of 100 
100 donations of 50 
100 donations of 25 
1,000 donations of 10 
2,000 donations of 5 
10,000 donations of 1 


East Northfield, Mass. 


Donations may be sent to 
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LETTER TO INVESTORS ~ ail 


Indications of a general improvement in business conditions noted in Octobe 
crystallized, during the month just passed, into a definite and well-defined upwa 
swing. A confident and widespread change in sentiment became evident, and on 
launched, business activity became more general and less sporadic. | 

Unfavorable factors such as anti-trust litigation, the imminence of a presiaes 
tial campaign, and possible adverse legislation during the coming session of Ce 
gress, served only to exercise what may be regarded as necessary restraint and we 
factors of a very much lessened potentiality upon general business. a 

Among the events of substantial, hopeful tenor during the month, were @ 
following: 

Large equipment orders on the part of many of the railroad systems, indies 
ing actual or prospective increases in earnings; the acceptance by the United Stat 
Circuit Court and by the Attorney General of the American Tobacco dissoluti¢ 
plan; revival of interest in iron and steel products and indications of larger requit 
ments during the first quarter of 1912 than for any similar period in 1911; the om: 
tinuance of easy money despite relatively heavy gold withdrawals; a substantial + 
crease in volume of trading and higher prices in the bond market, and an active a1 
strong stock market. i 

It is not to be expected, however, that the upward swing will be aaa 
in all lines without interruption. Political activity of a radical type, and attempté 
tariff and other legislation because of it, yet remain as possible deterrent factor 
but it is safe to assume that their possible adverse effect will continually diminish 
the face of an aroused sentiment insistent on more business and less politics. \ 

The bond market during the month, as above noted, showed a moderate i 
provement both in trend of prices and the volume of business, The average pri 
of twenty-five representative railroad bonds at the end of the month was 91.371 
compared with 90.945 for the same month in 1910, and 92.8 for the same monthi 
1909. While this does not indicate an advance in prices of a sensational type, | 
nevertheless shows that the general-trend has been upward. Analysis of prices ¢ 
the smaller issues of public service corporation and industrial bonds indicate an au 
vance of considerably more substantial nature as it has come to be recognized thé’ 
the individual investor has now confined his attention very largely to securities ¢ 
the Jast named type, and for this reason the absorption of new issues has bees 
very large. Institution buying of active issues has been a very decided factor in tht 
above advance, and with a probable continuance of easy money for the next five a 
six months, further appreciation in prices may reasonably be expected. 1 

The stock market has followed the bond market to a very marked degree wit 
the possible exception that the advances have been of a wider range and considera 
bly more in extent. Public interest in the market has increased materially as indi 
cated by the fact that some of the larger railroad systems, as, for instance, th 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, are showing a very large increase in the numbe 
of stockholders to whom dividend checks are sent. This absorption of high grad 
railroad securities has been very largely in evidence during the entire month, ans 
has been a factor making for improvement in the technical situation. There is un 
doubtedly a short interest still outstanding, but it is of considerably less size and im 
portance than has been the case for the last six months It is not expected, however 
that a very wide or active stock market will be shown, largely for the reasons abovs 
noted, and particularly because of prospective legislation. The market, however 
seems to be in a position where it can safely disregard the so-called pessimistic utter 
ances of bear operators and continue to reflect further improvements and a wider an 
perhaps a more satisfactory range in securities dealt in. } 

To sum up, therefore, the situation shows many hopeful and encouragini 
signs. A substantial and more or less widespread improvement in business ant 
other underlying conditions has already been shown, and while the movement can 
not be expected to assume full swing immediately, the momentum already acquire 
will carry it along for some time to come. 
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Northfield Pad Calendar 


The Northfield Pad Calendar for 1912 is now ready and will 


sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 


30 Cents 


There is a separate sheet for each day upon 
which is a Bible selection with a comment 


by some Northfield speaker. 


The pad is in an iron frame and is shipped 


in a pasteboard carton. 


30 Cents postpaid to any address 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


East Northfield, Mass. 
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is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of the 
day—really a book of 204 pages, 5 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, Showing actual 
results without exaggeration. It isa mine of information of everything in Gardening either for 
pleasure or profit and embodies the results of over sixty-two years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash : 


To every one who will sta e where th's advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents © 


we will mail the catalogue 
And also Send Free of Charge 


Our Famous 50 Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


2 containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe Radish, Hen- 
derson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer Sweet Peas, 1n a coupon 
envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
; order amouting to $1 00 and upward. : 


In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy «f our new Garden Guide 
and Record. This is a hand book of general garden information, planting tables, cooking receipts, 
cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the more necessary and valuable of our many ~ 
publications. . 


PETER HENDERSON & CO2%28 Ruut! 
"NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


OF MAKING PERFECT DUPLICATES WITH THE Hy 


DAUS IMPROVED TIP .TOP DUPLICATOR! 


; : ] 
No intricate mechanism. No printer’s ink. Always ready. 
100 Copies from Pen-Written and 50 Copies from Typewritten Original 


Useful in any business for making duplicates of circular letters, 
trial balances, invoices, price lists, reports, menus, manuscript, 
drawings, specifications, etc., etc. : 


SENT ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


Our negative rolls now have our new “Dausce’’ Oiled Linen Back, giv-- 
A\ ing additional strength and efficiency. 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83x13 inches) $7.50, less $ 5 00) 
Bc oMine SOLO, UU! 
5) 


special discount of 83% per cent. 


CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST 


FELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. - ~-  Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York 


Remington Typewriters Rented 
Models 6 and 7, 3 Months for $5.00 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


43 WORTHINGTON STREET SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


WRITE US WHEN PURCHASING RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Modern postal facilities enable us to bring to you all the advantages of a well- 
equipped religious book store. We are always glad to answer any inquiries of our 
readers, and for a two-cent return postal card you can receive a prompt reply. 

Our primary object is to serve those who live in towns where there are no book 
stores that carry a full line of religious books in stock; but even in larger towns an 
inquiry addressed to us will cost less thana street car fare. We invite your patronage. 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
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The First Step 


Towards Investment 


The habit of saving is the first step towards investment. After a 
savings fund has been accumulated, however, it should not be disturbed 
until knowledge has been gained of the principles underlying conservative 
, investment. 


Once undertaken, the investment of money soon becomes an established 
- custom. But much depends upon getting the right kind ofastart. There- 
fore, in making your first investment keep well within the limits of conser- 
vatism. Remember that investments represent varying degrees of safety, 
and do not allow the temptation of an excessive rate of interest to over- 
shadow the more important consideration of safety as to principal. 


Before investing your savings be careful to get in touch with an experi- 
enced and reliable investment banking firm, and do not hesitate to be 
| perfectly frank in explaining your positionasaninvestor. This will enable 
the firm to take a more personal interest in your welfare, particularly in 
| suggesting investments that would seem to be best suited to your needs. 


In these days it is not a difficult matter to obtain sound investment bonds 
yielding approximately 5 per cent., and which, in our judgment, combine: 


1. Safety as to principal. 
2. Convertibility into cash. 
3. Opportunity for profit. 
It is our function as investment bankers to give investors all possible 


information upon this important subject, and you may feel assured that we 
are always ready to extend to you the facilities of our comprehensive 


organization. 
Write for Bond Circular No. 184 


“Investment Securities” 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 43 Ex change Place, New York 


l= -» 50 C Street 
a Me a Wate Adaons in Members New York Stock Exchange 


IT’S BAKER’ | 


| 
AND i 
| 


Il’S DELICIOUS @ 


Made by a perfect mechanical process from high grade cocoa beans, scientifically 
blended, it is of the finest quality, full strength and absolutely pure and healthful 


SOLD IN 1-5 LB., 1-4 LB., 1-2 LB. AND 1LB. CANS NET WEIGHT 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


a 
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